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A WASHINGTON BRIDE 


Miss Julia Foraker, third daughter of the Senator from Ohio, was married on Wednesday last to Francis King Wainwright, of Philadelphia 
The wedding was attended by the President and Mrs. Roosevelt and many of her father’s colleagues. The Senate assembled 
two hours later than usual in order to give the members an opportunity of being present at the function 
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COMMENT 


CONGRESS reconvened on January 6, and on the 7th 
took up the consideration of the Nicaragua Canal bill. 
At once a fierce fight was waged over the Panama 
Canal project. which had come to the front during 
the holiday recess. This zeal of the advocates of the 
Nicaragua route excites suspicion. The agent of the 
French company, M. Lampré, is in Washington, and, 
before his coming, the company had cabled its offer 
to sell its property to the United States for $40,000,- 
000, which he confirmed. Here was, of course, not only 
a fair business proposition, but practically a sub- 
mission to the demands of the United States. The 
Frenchinen had been completely beaten down by the 
Walker Commission, from $109,000,000, the price 
which they are said to have fixed, to $40,000,000, the 
price fixed by the Walker Commission, and the country 
had at its command. therefore, what its own commis- 
sion regarded as a good bargain. But what resulted? 
Howls of rage from Mr. Hepburn, following a remark 
by Mr. Grosvenor that the United States would not 
accept the Panama Canal as a gift. The only answer 
made by Mr. Hepburn to questions concerning the 
former was. “ You want to cause delay.” On January 
9. by a vote of 308 to 2, Mr. Hepburn’s measure was 
passed, and the question now remains to be dealt with 


by the Senate. 


Despite the overwhelming majority in favor of 
the Hepburn bill we suspect that this is not  se- 
rious legislation. The experts who have examined 
all the routes agree that Panama is’ the — best 
one, and even our own commission, without whose 
report Mr. Hepbuin’s Nicaragua Canal bill would 
have no standing in court, prefer Panama at $40,- 
000,000) to the longer, more tortuous, and more 
problematical route. What do Mr. Hepburn and Mr. 
Grosvenor mean, then, in refusing even to listen to 
the Panama offer? Do they think that the country is 
ignorant or stupid, that it does not understand so 
simple a proposition’ They will doubtless wake up 
to their mistake when the bill reaches the Senate; 
for there it is going to be considered, and due weight 
will be given to the Panama company’s offer. It is, 
perhaps, a little irony of fate that those who were 
recently denouncing the advecates of Panama, and ae- 
cusing them of working for delay in the interest 
of the transcontinental railroad, are themselves facing 
the charge of being obstruetionists, and are plainly 
told that their unreasoning conduct means that they 


are opposed to any canal whatsoever. This charge 
is doubtless unjust. Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Morgan 
ave simply obsessed. They have been thinking so 


lone of the Nicaragua route, and have been dwelling 
so long on the wickedness of the old French company, 
that it is impossible for either of them to take an 
impartial and businesslike view of the comparative 
merits of the two routes. The only possible alternative 
is that the legislation of the House was not designed 
to be serious, and that the chief end of its sponsors 
Was to get it out of the way and up to the Senate by 
the passage of a measure of merely tentative character. 


During the course of the first day’s debate, Mr. 
Pave Morris. of Minnesota, offered an amendment to 
the bill, which is said to have been prepared by Mr. 
Littlefield of Maine. At any rate, it may be taken 
as the fact that the amendment represented the view 
of those who are best entitled to an opinion on the 
matter, ‘The amendment provided that if the Panama 
Canal can be acquired free from all encumbrances for 
S40.000,000. and if “equally desirable political and 
territorial rights and privileges as in the case of the 
Nicaragua route can also be obtained within. six 
months of the passage of the act. “then the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if the Isthmian Canal Com- 
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mission, or a majority thereof, shall so. recommend, 
is hereby authorized to purchase the same, and to com- 
plete the construction of the Panama Canal.” The 
amendment called for an appropriation of $50,000,000 
for the purpose. This is the plan of which we have 
heard more or less in the newspapers. It has been 
under consideration for a long time, and last summer 
Mr. Lodge expressed himself in favor of it to some 
friends of isthmian canal construction in Paris. On 
the day following the introduction of this amendment, 
Mr. Lovering of Massachusetts, who has hitherto fa- 
vored the Nicaragua route, announced himself in favor 
of the Morris amendment, and expressed his belief in 
the superiority of the Panama route. On the whole, 
there was much evidence of the growth of a sound 
sentiment, notwithstanding the outcries of Mr. Hep- 
burn and Mr. Grosvenor, and while the amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 102 to 170, it goes before the 
Senate with a recorded backing that cannot be ignored. 

General H. L. Abbott, in a recent number of the 
Lugineering Magazine, makes an interesting statement 
regarding the Panama Canal. It will be remembered 
that at the time of the De Lesseps crash there were 
various opinions expressed by expert engineers as to 
the control of the Chagres River at all times of the 
vear, in the rainy and the dry seasons. Some said the 
enginesring difficulties were insurmountable. Others 
maintained that the work had at that time progressed 
sulliciently to show that these might be overcome. In 
a general way investors and the public practically 
gave up the Panama Isthmus as a route. The Nica- 
ragua route presented engineering problems similar 
to those that had been solved elsewhere in the world, 
but that of Panama required excavations and_pre- 
sented natural problems, such as the enormous rise 
and fall of the Chagres River, for which there were 
no precedents whatever. Thus attention turned itself 
to Nicaragua. We do not pretend here to go into the 
discussion of the relative merits of the two canals. 
Our point is that in 1894 the Panama .Canal seemed 
impossible. Now. in eight years, the feats of engineer- 
ing that have been undertaken in America and else- 
where have so developed the constructive experience 
of scientific men that the Panama route presents no- 
thing impossible at all: and thereby hangs a tale of 
the advance of mankind in overcoming the obstructions 
of nature for the uses of: commerce that is astonish- 
ing. At the present moment Congress and the coun- 
try have suddenly awakened to this fact—and the 
bogey of impossibility is sliding away into the mists 
of the past. While most of us have gone about our 
daily tasks and have changed but little, another step 
in the conquest of nature has stolen upon us in the 
night. Only at such periods of awakening do we occa- 
sionally realize the extraordinary age in which we 
live. Only by thus being forced to stop and think 
does a man realize the difference between. 1850 and 
1900—-the anesthetic, the antiseptic, electricity, the 
submarine boat, the flying-machine, the combination 
of capital, the altruism of the rich, and now the ease 
of pushing mountains aside and playing with huge 
rivers.—What next? 

It is gratifying to learn that there is hope that 
Congress is likely to be just to Cuba, after all. Dur- 
ing the course of the week, Senator Platt of Con- 
necticut, whose State has heretofore been dominated 
by the tobacco interest, announced that he favored the 
lowering of duties in favor of Cuban products, espe- 
cially sugar, tobacco, and fruits. This announcement 
was followed by similar declarations by Senator Gal- 
linger of New Hampshire, and by Mr. Payne, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. The ad- 
ministration has brought to bear upon the Republi- 
can leaders a new argument, which seems to have made 
a deeper impression than that appealing to their 
sense of justice and their regard for the honor of the 
country. Senator Platt must have been especially 
impressed by the new point in view of his responsi- 
Lility for the amendment which bears his name, and 
which binds Cuba to this country as with bands of 
steel. The point is that our policy has been to make 
Cuba a dependency of the United States, and to pro- 
vide for her union with us by grants of protection and 
favor. To this end the Platt amendment itself was 
framed, and was adopted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Cuba in order that the power of the United 
States might be a guarantee of the independence and 
freedom of the new republic. If, therefore, the island 
should be left to the ruinous mercies of the Dingley 
tariff! law, all that we have accomplished would be 
lost. There would be an abrupt change in our policy. 
Instead of remaining the helpful friends of Cuba, we 
would become her worst enemy, for the retention of 
our highest rates of duty on her sugar and tobacco 
would certainly bring ruin and, possibly, anarchy 
upon the island. Fortunately the signs are that some 
Senators and Representatives who at first were dis- 
inclined to any concessions are coming around to the 
wiser, as well as the more humane, view of the mat- 
ter. The election of Palma to the Presidency will also 
aid in bringing about the desired result, for his mind 
is open and well informed as to the concessions which 
must be m.de to this country on the part of Cuba. 

What has been said above touching the policy of 
the administration towards Cuba is not to be under- 
stood as indicating that Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Root 
is looking with favor on ultimate annexation. It 
should be said that their policy is the accepted view 





of all the Republican leaders. It was the view of 
Mr. McKinley, and Mr. Root was himself the author 
of the policy during the last administration. It is, 
then, the policy of the majority party that Cuba 
should remain attached to the United States by the 
ties created by the Platt amendment. That amend- 
ment gives to this country the power to prevent any 
foreign country from obtaining a foothold in the isl- 
and, and the right to use our own forces to put down 
any insurrection which may be organized against a 
government which is agreeable to us. In a word, we 
have all the power over Cuba that we can desire 
while Cuba has no share in the affairs of this country. 
It cannot, for example, protect itself against a usurpa- 
tion of power by our own Executive, for an appeal to 
the courts is impossible, and the island has no repre- 
sentative, or delegate, in Congress. The policy of the 
government looks to the maintenance of this  rela- 
tion, and is opposed to annexation, because annexa 
tion, tc the minds of all public men, spells future 
Statehood. At the same time, it is almost. self-evi- 
dent that Cuba expected some advantage in return for 
the privileges granted to this country, and the Cuban 
delegates were in fact induced to hope for commercial] 
concessions if they would adopt the Platt amendment. 
It rests with Congress to say whether the country 
shall violate its faith and thus invite enmity, perhaps 
rebellion, or whether the understanding on which the 
att amendment was adopted shall be observed. 

The city of Havana for the first time in one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years is practically free from 
yellow fever. The figures of the Public Health Bul- 
letin on this point are more than interesting. It 
appears that the month of November is usually the 
worst portion of the year, and that Havana has, as 
a rule, known more deaths from yellow fever in 
that month than in any other in the year. As an 
average, forty-eight persons have died in November, 
and the figures have risen to two hundred and forty- 
four. As against this, the vear 1901, from April 1 
to December 5, shows the remarkable record of five 
deaths, as against fifty-four deaths in the vear 1900. 
There are several reasons for this extraordinary check 
to the disease in-its own home, most conspicuous 
among them being the destruction of germ-carrying 
mosquitoes. The mosquito as a poisoner and his ex- 
termination by science are most interesting: but for 
the moment we feel a greater interest in the United 
States itself as a destroyer of yellow fever. For 
four ‘hundred vears the island of Cuba has been try- 
ing to work out its salvation; and now steps in a 
greater nation and takes charge of it. Complaints 
have arisen from all sides against this absorption of 
a lesser by a greater people, yet in the midst of such 
discussions, of comparisons between the struggle fon 
independence of Cuba and the American colonists, 
is it not well to remember one or two points that 
have raised their heads to public view since General 
Wood entered Cuba?—Havana is now well drained: 
the schools of Cuba have increased several hundred 
per cent. in number since 1898; instead of an aver- 
age of forty-eight deaths each November from yellow 
fever, with a maximum of two hundred and_ forty- 
four. this year shows not a single death for that 
month. 


Some interesting statistics have been prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Statistics for the Lon- 
don Daily Mail Year-Book. They are very far from 
being exhaustive, or contributions to the discussion 
now going on over the enormous balance apparently 
due us from foreign countries as the result of the com- 
merce of the last ten years. They are interesting and 
important, however, as far as they go. They put the 
United States at the head of the nations in point of 
wealth, estimating our property at $81.750,000,000; 
that of the United Kingdom at $59,000,000.000; that 
of France at $48,000.000,000; that of Germany at 
$40.000,000,000; and that of Russia at $32,000,000,000. 
At the same time our public debt is the smallest, and 
that of France is the largest. The percentage of debt 
to wealth is also lowest in the United States, being 
1.4, while the percentage of debt to wealth in France 
is 12.3: in Russia, 11.1; in Germany, 8.1. It is very 
clear that we can go on spending money for a good 
many vears to come without incurring a debt as great 
as that of the United Kingdom, for example, which is 
the next smallest to our own, but is still $2,150,000,- 
000 in excess of ours. But do we want to? Are we 
to be tempted further into debt by the example of 
other nations? If there is danger of this, it isa 
pity that the compiler of these statistics did not 
furnish us also with a comparative table of taxation. 
so that we might know how much public extravagance 
costs the private burden- bearer. The remainder of 
the table shows that our wheat crop in 1901 was 
nearly 450,000,000 bushels in excess of the crop of 
Russia, which is our nearest competitor, but produces 
less than half our own product. In 1900 we made 
about 5,000,000 niore tons of pig-iron than were made 
in the United Kingdom, and nearly 6,000,000 more 
tons of steel. 


On December 20 there appeared in this Comment a 
paragraph in which occurred the observation that the 
Republican organizations in the South have driven 
the respectable and educated negroes out of politics. 
It appears that this remark has encountered some 
fierce criticism from Republican leaders and news- 
papers in the South; and yet one Republican news- 
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naper in Arkansas, the State Republican of Little 
hock, has practically admitted the truth of our ac- 
ensation by refusing to publish a very intelligent arti- 
cle sustaining our point. The article in question 
was written by a Republican voter of Fort Smith, a 
.. hool-teacher, and evidently a man of convictions and 
principles. The article is in our possession, and 
alundantly sustains our charge that the Republican 
organizations of the South are small and close corpo- 
yitions of disreputable persons who work as_ allies 
io the local Democratic bosses. They engage in the 
tasks of polities not for the public good, nor for the 
advancement of the principles of the Republican party. 
in faet. these organizations have actually succeeded 
in reducing the Republican vote more than did the 
icu-KInx, and more than will the “ grandfather ” and 
* understanding” clauses of the new State constitu- 
tions. In the city of Richmond, for example, the 
Republican vote has fallen since the present party 
organization assumed control from more than 6000 
to 350.—the vote for the Republican candidate for 
Governor in 1901. 





The administraticn of President Roosevelt is very 
much interested in the evil conditions existing in the 
Republican party in the South, and steps have been 
taken to bring about a better state of affairs. The 
organization in every Southern State is in the hands 
of the Federal office-holders, and these select the dele- 
gates to the National Convention. Sometimes the 
State boss does not take the trouble to call a primary 
election or to hold a convention; he simply appoints 
his associates, and offers the whole batch for sale to 
the highest bidder. An unscrupulous candidate be- 
fore the Republican National Convention, or his un- 
scrupulous friends, are able to purchase one-third of 
the members of the convention. Such a purchase has 
been made more than once, and the Federal offices 
throughout the South are now filled by men whose 
votes as delegates were purchased by the promise of 
these very oflices. It is well known to his friends that 
ex-Speaker Reed was actually driven into retirement 
hy the revelations which were thrust upon him in 
1896 of the infamous corruption of Southern politics, 
and the resultant debauchery of national politics. 
The work of cleaning out the crew has begun, how- 
ever, and soon the Custom-House at New Orleans will 
be purged. It is as foul a nest as Tammany, and ex- 
ists for the personal profit of the collector and his 
subordinates and associates. Among the latter are 
the regular Democrats, one of the Democratie United 
States Senators from Louisiana having been placated 
by the appointment of eight of his relatives to Fed- 
eral places. 

During the holiday recess, Senator Sewell of New 
Jersey died, and on the first day of the session both 
Houses adjourned in respect for his memory. Senator 
Sewell’s was one of those useful lives which men 
respect, and which are very far from being uncommon 
in this republic of opportunities. He came to this 
country a poor boy, went into the railroad business, 
and became a valuable officer, and an able adminis- 
trator of important trusts. The war of secession 
broke out, and he went into the army, rising to the 
post of Brigadier-General by reason of good service. 
He entered politics. became United States Senator, 
and when he died he was among the members of the 
majority whose judgment was most deferred to. He 
was not a brilliant man, but was always regarded as 
a sound and wise counsellor. He had his enemies and 
his erities, who accused him of unworthy political 
methods. What is interesting in his career, however, 
is that it shows how very far a man can go in this 
country who wins respect for strength, ability, and, 
especially, for soundness of judgment. To secure a 
reputation for sound judgment is to gain a follow- 
ing far beyond that which can be attained by much 
more brilliant qualities. 


What is to be done for the Philippines? This is 
the question which is sadly disturbing the minds of 
Senators and the Secretary of War. No one con- 
ceives that the proposed bill is just. It imposes Ding- 
ley rates on imports from the Philippines and Taft 
Commission rates on imports into the islands. Be- 
sides, an export tax is levied on some articles sent 
from the Philippines. In a word, the status quo is 
maintained by it. Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the “ Fourteen Diamonds” case, the Secre- 
tarv of War may have been collecting taxes in the 
archipelago in violation of law, and he wants the 
authority of Congress in order that the government 
may not some day be compelled to repay the taxes 
thus collected. He now thinks that the House bill 
ought to be passed at once as a temporary measure, 
ut it seems likely that there will be some discussion 
and consequent delay in the Senate. 


The doings of the Pan-American Conference, which 
has been sitting in the City of Mexico for some time, 
have been variously commented upon. As might have 
heen expected from its organization, very little in the 
way of tangible results has grown out of its delib- 
erations. It has been somewhat too self-centred to 
be of large usefulness to the international commu- 
nity, and the general lack of amity between the South- 
American republics, which has come to be a normal 
condition among them, left little hope that the con- 
ference would serve any other than a spectacular pur- 
pose. With a sporadic condition of warfare exist- 
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ing between the principals, it has seemed a hopeless 
task to get the representatives upon a peace foot- 
ing, out of which alone might we expect to gain any- 
thing of value from their action. Nevertheless, there 
have come within the past week or two encouraging 
indications that the conference will not end in utter 
futility, and we are inclined to think that to the 
operations of the Havana Department of Sanitation 
the credit for the awakening of the conference to a 
great opportunity is due. Late advices from Mexico 
point to the fact that our Southern neighbors are 
beginning to comprehend the necessity of concerted 
action in the prevention of disease. The committee 
of the conference having charge of the question of 
sanitation has presented its report, and it appears to 
contain recommendations of much effectiveness. The 
committee recommends, for instance, that matters re- 
lating to maritime quarantine be placed under the 
direct supervision of the national governments, to 
whom shall be given ample powers tor the adoption 
and enforcement of measures necessary to prevent the 
introduction and spread of contagious diseases. The 
signatory parties are to agree to co-operate with and 
lend every possible effort to the municipal, provincial, 
or local authorities, to the end that efficient and mod- 
ern sanitary conditions may be obtained in all ports and 
territories. The signatory republics are further to agree 
that it shall be the duty of their respective health 
and quarantine organizations to notify promptly the 
diplomatic or consular representatives of the signatory 
republics stationed within their territory of the ex- 
istence and progress within their sovereign limits of 
the following diseases, namely, cholera, yellow fever, 
bubonic plague, small - pox, and other serious pesti- 
lential outbreaks. It shall be the duty of the sani- 
tary authorities in the respective ports to note on the 
bills of health the transmissible diseases which may 
exist in said ports prior to the sailing of the vessel. 
And, finally, to make these measures effective if 
adopted, the committee recommends that in order to 
bring health and quarantine organizations more close- 
ly together for mutual benefit and international co- 
operation, a general convention of representatives of 
these organizations shall be provided for. An inter- 
national sanitary committee shall be established, whose 
membership shall consist of not to exceed five delegates 
appointed by each republic, said delegates: to be se- 
lected from the respective health and quarantine or- 
ganizations of each republic so far as possible. 

All of this is useful work. What it will amount to 
remains to be seen. If the recommendations are re- 
ceived with the seriousness to which their importance 
entitles them, and become mandatory upon the repub- 
lics to the south of us, the conference may consider 
that it has wrought a great work. While it may fail 
in putting a stop to the amusing little international 
riots which we dignify with the name of war, but 
which are of no more importance in their effect upon 
the onward march of civilization than an equal num- 
ber of comic operas would be, if as a result of the 
crowning effort of its labors the breeding-places of 
cholera and yellow fever are cleared away and the 
municipal cesspools that menace the whole commercial 
world are obliterated, the conference may pride itself 
upon having achieved a work of lasting importance to 
humanity. And even if the recommendations are 
frowned upon by the South-American powers, it is 
well to have made them, since they give notice to the 
rest of mankind that the South-Americans are at 
least thinking about a question of the deepest import 
to us all. 








A couple of weeks ago we took occasion to discuss 
Mr. Clyde Fitch as a successful dramatist. The dis- 
cussion was serious, and we are glad to receive a reply 
from Mr. Fitch, of which the following is a portion. 
After referring in a generous spirit to our criticisms 
of his two adaptations, “ Sappho” and “ The Marriage 
Game,” Mr. Fitch writes: 


It is only fair to myself and to my work done on 
the two plays to say that my intention and desire 
in both instances were to be faithful to the French 
original, and to have the outcome a resultant moral 
—to the good. To put it mildly, I do not seem to 
have created that impression exactly in the minds of 
the public. From their verdict and yours I have 
picked myself up, pulled myself together, and realized 
my failure. I had thought I was taking a building 
from one country and rebuilding it in another with 
the same stones, but I discovered I had apparently 
pulled down one structure and raised no other. Be- 
lieve me. no one regretted this more than I. But I 
think T have finally learned my lesson. I have learn- 
ed another thing that I can’t do, and IT have added it 
to the list of things I sha’n’t try to do. What I am 
trying to do is to reflect life of all kinds as I see 
it. To write, first, plays that will interest and mean 
something; and after that, amuse. I would rather 
entertain every body than one body. And always and 
in any case with a result to the good. I am trying 
especially to reflect our own life of the present, and 
to get into the heart of the pictures made by the 
past. To do this I do not consider any detail too 
small, so long as it is not boring. Nor any method 
wrong which I feel to be true. I am naturally not 
always believed in, and I do not always make myself 


clear. Sometimes I think I am misunderstood through 
laziness. To give one instance, of one or the other: 


in a recent play of mine, “The Climbers.” something 
which I meant to be psychologically true was taken 
to be a theatrical trick. A man who was dishonest in 
business, but who loved his wife with the really strong 
love that such weak natures are capable of, is asked 
to look that wife in the face and, before a group 





of angry friends and relatives. confess the extent of 
his crime, his disgrace! I felt, and 1 still feel, the 
man couldn't look into his wife’s eves and say the 


whole ugly truth. And doubly he couldn't with the to 
him cruel environment of the outraged circle holding 
back the sympathy of his wife from him. He would 
feel and ery out to her, “* Let me tell you alone, if 1 
must tell it, and in the dark, in the dark!” when 
he could not see the heart-breaking shame grow upon 
her face, nor see his own guilty face reflected in her 
eyes. The end of this sentence he would reiterate, 
grasping it too, on the impulse, as a means to put 
off the ordeal. ‘In the dark—later in the dark,” he 
would tell her everything. But there is no time to be 
lost if a public scandal is to be averted. The worst 
must be known at once. The chief friend of them all 
is there. It is he who is to fight hardest to save them. 
He knows the house well, and besides he has seen that 
very evening, after dinner, the lights turned on by the 
servant with the electric iever. He stands beside this 
lever. He quickly seizes the last sentence of the cor- 
nered guilty man, and before the latter can think or re- 
tract, cries “ Tell it in the dark, then!” and plunges 
the room in darkness. The natural impulse of that 
defaulter under those circumstances would be to 
blurt out with it; at least so I believe. Such was 
his vacillating, impulsive nature. And for the same 
reason the attempt to escape in the dark, which was 
silly, futile! It was another sudden impulse; had it 
been otherwise, he was far too sensible to have tried 
it. I developed that scene by taking the place men- 
tally, or trying to, of each one of the persons engaged 
in it. I did not start with the so-called “ dark scene.” 
I had no idea I was going to do what I did until 1 
reached the moment in my writing when it had to be 
done—at least done that way or not at all. As it 
occurred to me, so it would have occurred to the 
friend in the play. And so it did! And knowing 
this evolution of the scene I cannot think myself 
that it was “a theatrical trick.” In all cases T try 
{to paint my personages from the inside instead of 
the out, and to cling to human nature as both my 
starting-point and my goal. This is what T want to 
do and am trying to do—in a sentence—to tell the 
Truth in the Theatre. I am trying honestly, and my 
heart is in it. That’s all, except that I am glad of 
your belief in me. Yours truly, CLYDE Fircn. 


Such a letter coming spontaneously is good—ad- 
mirable! Tt carries conviction of the writer’s mo- 
tives from its seriousness and sincerity. Mr. Fitch 
in his purposes and ambitions has our support. He 
knows what he is trying to do. He is not only trying 
to do it, but he is making a popular success as he 
tries for his ideals. No one will read his letter with- 
out taking greater interest in his work, without re- 
specting him for his motives, without bidding him 
move forward. Two men have within the week ac- 
knowledged that they cannot stop studying—Clyde 
Fitch and Edwin A. Abbey. It is a capital lesson, 
this coincidence in two successful men in different 
arts still dissatisfied, still working hard! 





An effort is being made to keep the United States 
from being fittingly and adequately represented at the 
coronation of Edward VII. That we should send a 
special representative with a suitable naval escort 
as an impressive exhibit of our friendly interest in 
the ceremony is set down as “ undemocratic folly.” 
But why? Why is it folly to join with all the other 
powers of earth in attendance upon a function which, 
however far from our own ceremonial it may be, is 
none the less of interest to all civilized nations? Why 
is it undemocratic? We have only a friendly na- 
tion indulging in a festal occasion, to which we as a 
neighbor are bidden. Is it undemocratic to accept the 
invitation, and in the acceptance to honor those who 
invite us, and by our manner of doing it honor our- 
Should we indulge in a bit of international 
There seem to 


selves? 
boorishness to prove our democracy? 
be people in this land who think that bad manners 
are essential to democracy, but they are wofully misled. 
The truest aristocracy in the world is the democ 
racy, in which the best rises to the top, and no aris- 
tocracy or democracy can last a minute which bases 
its being upon the manners of the clodhopper and 
the boor. No man ever vet proved his Americanism 
by his vulgar ways, and those who have stidlied the 
manners of the first Americans of two dilerent 
perieds know that Washington and Lincoln were not 
advocates of the etiquette of the savage—they were 
essentially gentlemen, behaved themselves as such in 
all their relations in life, official as well as private, 
and in a ease like the present would be found among 
the foremost resistants of the notion that our devo- 
tion to democratic ideals requires us to slight a friend- 
ly neighbor, and to misrepresent ourselves by failing 
to respond to an invitation of such signal interest 
with all the impressive dignity within our power. 
The inevitable has happened. The prophesied disas- 
ter in the New York Central tunnel has occurred, and 
the thing which every traveller upon the railway sys- 
tems converging at Forty-second Street has dreaded 
for years has become history. Perhaps now that the 
horse is stolen the stable door will be locked. Per- 
haps not. It will all depend upon how the authorities 
look upon the appalling accident of last Wednesday 
morning. Tf they content themselves with visiting 
the punishment he seems to deserve upon the servant 
of the company through whose direct negligence the 
disaster became an accomplished fact, there is lit- 
tle reason for believing that immunity from such acci- 
dents in the future will be secured. If, on the other 
hand, they make their work of retribution thorough, 
and from bottom to top visit the full penalties of the 
law upon all who have any measure of responsibility 
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Yor the conditions which made such a catastrophe pos- 
sthle, we may look for reforms that reform, and_ not 
merely for those that postpone an evil hour, At this 
writing it appears easily provable that the actual 
couse of the collision was the failure of an employé 
of the company to obey orders. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this might serve measurably to absolve the 
company from responsibility, for, after all, the hu- 
man clement centers into all the operations of life, 
and nene can tell at what moment the serenest confi- 
dence may be shattered by the faithless act of weak 
human nature. But in the case in hand no such 
plea of exoneration may be advanced, for the march 
of science has long ere this placed the remedy in the 
hands of the railway. officials. They have been re- 
peatedly warned, and if they have failed to regard the 
situation seriously it is not because thousands of daily 
travellers upon their tracks failed to do so, or failed 
to let them know that they thought the possibility 
sulliciently serious to warrant instant attention. In 
the moment of wrath. which the public naturally 
feels, condemnation swift and sweeping is visited upon 
every one. The authorities of the law must not be 
urged by this into injustice, but. on the other hand, 
they must remember that a long-suffering publie will 
not tolerate any faltering in their effort to administer 
strict justice to the guilty, irrespective of considera- 
tions of place, power, or influence in the community. 
Human life may not be held cheaply at this present 
stage of civilization. 

The indifference of American merchants and manu- 
facturers to the development of our trade with the 
tropics and the whole Southern Hemisphere is one 
of the most incomprehensible inconsistencies of the 
American business man. That he could easily rival 
England and Germany in competition for this trade 
if he would but seriously study the apparently unim- 
portant question of how to pack and = ship goods 
which are destined for long, hot, or damp journeys 
to Southern countries, is a foregone conclusion. That 
he does not study the question results in the sue- 
cess of England and Germany over us in this trade. 
No consumer ordering a case of goods, and receiving 
it so broken or so thinly covered from the fatal tropical 
dampness as to be ruined for his use, will be apt 
to order again; and yet this disastrous result has 
been brought about in innumerable cases by the care- 
lessness of American shippers. A recent instance 
was that of foodstuffs shipped from a foremost mer- 
chant in New Orleans to Puerto Cortez, Honduras, 
the goods being repeatedly ruined in transit by reason 
of defective packing. While this comparatively brief 
journey proved fatal to the American goods, butter 
which had been made and tinned in Denmark, and 
shipped .thence to Central America, was sweet and 
wholesome. The American traveller naturally won- 
ders why. The importance of the subject cannot be 
overestimated, for, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd justly 
says, “with the filling up of the temperate regions 
and the continual development of | industrialism 
throughout the civilized world, the rivalry and strug- 
gle for the trade of the tropics will, beyond doubt, 
be the permanent underlying fact in the foreign re- 
lations of the Western nations in the twentieth cen- 
tury.” But, until the American merchant approach- 
es the problem in a spirit of greater willingness to 
investigate and learn how to ship merchandise to 
the tropics, America will be out of the race. 


Preparations are making for an exhibition of Ameri- 
ean goods and manufactures in the Crystal Palace, 
London, next summer—good luck to the project! This 
again brings to mind the fact that American business 
men ought to be up and doing about a great, perma- 
nent, effective exposition in China, with branches in 
several of the larger cities, and with additional rami- 
fications such as “ travelling shows,” which could be 
moved from place to place through that most dense- 
lv populated section of the globe. We have compara- 
tively little to do with military and political troubles 
there. We are China’s friend, and we hope China 
recognizes the sincerity of our friendship. Other na- 
tions may balk, and squabble, and hold multitudinous 
councils, but the plan for Americans is to make an 
organized demonstration of that which we have to 
offer in the products of our fields and mines and mills. 
Ours is a path not of war and intrigue, but of open, 
honest, commercial dealing; and it would be worse 
than felly to let this opportunity escape through sheer 


negligence. 


Selfish considerations of trade entirely aside. more 
than in any other way can we be of help to the Chi- 
nese by placing within their reach the unrivalled 
products of our skill and industry. The Crusaders’ 
army of long ago has given way to the American 
army—farmers, inventors, artisans, mill operatives, 
mechanics—who are growing, mining, and manufac- 
turing the best articles of necessity, convenience, and 
comfort ever produced on this footstool. And owing 
to our skill and intensity of purpose, we can place 
our products within reach of the furthest and hum- 
blest. peoples of the earth. That is why politicians of 
central Europe are trembling over what they term the 

American peril ”—and that is why nearly four 
millions of ambitions, hard-working Europeans have 
left the homes of their fathers during the last ten 
Years: to escape the blood-tax of compulsory military 
service, to become free men, to share in the generosity 
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and presperity and uplifting of this nation. The time 
has not come for inviting Chinese immigration. But 
we do believe that some definite, organized effort should 
be made without delay to show China what we have to 
offer, as well for the uplifting of humanity and the 
furtherance of civilization, as for the extension of our 
commerce. 


We note with genuine gratification the prosperity 
which is attending the series of People’s Symphony 
Concerts now in progress, for the second season, at 
Cooper Union Hall. Of enterprises making for the 
extension of musical culture, we know of none more 
admirable than this, which offers to students and 
wage-earners of moderate incomes the opportunity of 
hearing thoroughly jirst-class music at almost nomi- 
nal prices. The concerts are given with the co-opera- 
tion of the People’s Institute and the Society for 
University Extension. Among the promoters of the 
undertaking, who are deserving of the warmest sup- 
port and encouragement, are the Hon. John G. Car- 
lisle, ex-Mayor Hewitt, Mr. Charles Sprague Smith, 
Mr. Parke Godwin, Mr. L. G. Chaffin, and Mr. S. 
Mallet-Prevost. Mr. Franz Arens, the conductor, who 
has labored zealously and with unstinted devotion in 
this cause, has assembled an orchestra of forty-eight 
competent players, with which it is planned to give 
five concerts during the winter at rates of admission 
ranging from five to fifty cents. The programmes 
comprise such music as Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
his overture to “ Egmont,” Weber’s ‘ Oberon” over- 
ture, and Goldmark’s “ Rustic Wedding” suite. The 
audiences thus far have been encouragingly large 
and responsive. It would be beside the point, of 
course, to apply a rigorously critical gauge to the 
musical features of these concerts. If there is a cer- 
tain roughness and rigidity in the work of the or- 
chestra, there is a more than compensating measure of 
earnestness, vigor, and intelligence. We would, how- 
ever, suggest to Mr. Arens—if it is he who has the 
direction of the matter—that in placing upon his 
programmes such a lamentable thing as the Bach- 
Gounod * Ave Maria,” he shows a tendency to deviate 
from those high purposes which alone give this enter- 
prise its distinctive and permanent value. We are 
aware that this perversion of Gounod’s is ardently be- 
loved of a certain portion of the musical public; but 
indubitably that public loves many things which are 
in no wise good for its artistic well-being, and which 
it would seem to be the particular mission of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts to exclude from their 
programmes. 





Mme. Calvé’s return to the boards of the Metro- 
politan has of course given us an opportunity again 
to witness and marvel at her incomparable Carmen. 
Not only is she—one is more than ever convinced of 
it—the perfect Carmen: the Carmen of Prosper Meri- 
mée, of Bizet, and. incidently, of the libretto of 
Meilhac and Halévy: but so tremendous is her tem- 
perament, so superlative and puissant is her art, that 
she becomes for us the essential, the supreme enchant- 
ress, the seductress of immemorial incarnations, whose 
type and embodiment is the Carmen of Bizet’s opera. 
She has so completely absorbed the part, has so com- 
pletely realized it in its ultimate and minutest de- 
tail, that the coalescence of her personality with 
this character is accomplished beyond and above all 
comparison. To those of us who know her in the réle, 
she is Carmen: any other but hers is as unthinkable 
as—to take an example at random—any Rip Van Win- 
I:le save Mr. Jefferson’s. Calvé seems to us to be one of 
those few supreme artists in opera and drama who 
have so perfectly identified themselves with certain 
characters that they have rendered any competition 
in the enactment of them—so long as the memory of 
their own personations survives—inevitably futile and 
preposterous. We have already named Mr. Jefferson’s 
Rip Van Winkle; we may allege such other less strik- 
ing instances as Emil Fischer’s Hans Sachs; Maurel’s 
Don Giovanni; and that matchless and unforgettable 
creation, Alvary’s Siegfricd. Shall we ever see, one 
wonders, the perfect Tristan or Macbeth—the ideal 
Isolde? Mme. Calvé, were she not regrettably content 
with so few achievements, might satisfy us as to 
this last. . 


Representative Weeks, returning from the Philip- 
pines, says that, until conditions in the archipelago 
are settled, soldiers are better instructors in intel- 
lectual target-shooting than are the graduates of Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. The young women who have es- 
saved to teach the young Filipinos have not made 
out very well on account of the privations and perils 
which they have been compelled to endure. In these 
days when the primer follows the bullet, and the 
battle-field may become a university campus, the logic 
of the gentleman from Michigan appears sound. Of- 
ficers of the army have established in the Philippines 
schools which have not only been the means of in- 
structing children, but of contributing to the pacifi- 
cation of the islands. Well-educated soldiers—and 
there are many such—have been fairly successful as 
teachers. and they have had the advantage of being 
hardened to the climate and to native ways. The 
element of danger does not greatly distract them 
from their pedagogics. It seems better that those 
who administer the boluses of knowledge to the chil- 
dien should also inspire the men who handle the 
bolos with a wholesome respect for American  insti- 


tutions. How the soldier has turned pedagogue jj 
the Philippines is shown in an article by an arm 
officer, which appears in this issue of the Werexry 
General Chaffee, in his last report, says that no: 
until 1903 should any troops be withdrawn from th 
islands. Until it is safe for the feminine school-teach 
ers to be abroad, it might be just as well to hay 
soldiers teach the Filipino youth, beginning with th 
American “A B C's.” and ending with the Consti 
tution of the United States. 

There are two kinds of individuals in this wor! 
whom it is not necessary to take too seriously. On 
is the type represented by the editor of the Saturda,, 
Review, who, seeing things through the yellow haz 
of his own bilious environment, writes savage anti 
American editorials for anti-British American news 
papers to gloat over, and the other is the Briticize: 
American who wants us to forget the glorious feat 
of arms of our ancestors, and to misteach history t: 
our children, because, doing otherwise, we may woun. 
some supersensitive British soul who cannot bea 
to hear of British reverses on the field of battle. Th 
outspoken editorial of the Saturday Review, callin: 
for an Anglo-German alliance against the foreo: 
dained growth of the United States, as little repr 
sents the normal feeling of Great Britain toward u 
as the protest received by us last week from a Bosto: 
military person against the celebration of the on 
hundred - and - twentieth anniversary of the battle o/ 
Trenton represents sane American feeling toward th: 
English. .“ The sham-battle at Trenton,” writes this 
correspondent—whose letter-head, by-the-way, bears 

a glorious crest made up oi 

: the British and American flags 

in loving contact — “was 
hostile and not a friendly ex 
position to our British kins 
folk, and was a sham exhibi 
tion of American patriotism, 
gotten up in all probability; 
by Irishmen and _ pro - Boers, 
elements notoriously unfriend- 
ly to Great Britain, and would 
not have been allowed or participated in by any United 
States troops, was in shocking bad taste, was blindly 
Anglophobe, and should have been left entirely alone.” 

















Well, every man to his taste. We venture to think, 
however, that, despite such protests, whenever we have 
a fair chance at an anniversary worth celebrating 
we will be found celebrating it. The Fourth of July 
will, in all likelihood, remain in our calendar for 
years yet to come, and such other notable dates in the 
history of tilis land as afford the opportunity we 
shall continue to clothe in festal array. We are on 
mighty good terms with Great Britain just now, and 
we hope we shall always continue to be so, but we 
have no intention of giving up our birthright for the 
mess of friendship she offers. The day has not yet 
dawned when we need to change the name of our 
capital from Washington to Cornwallis, just to make 
the British ambassador, who is required to live there, 
feel more at home. What we need to be at this time 
is neither sentimentally British nor brutally anti- 
English, but merely sturdily American. We shall have 


‘our hands full living up to that. 


We do not attach great importance to the reported 
utterance of Mr. George L. Rives that he does not 
read the newspapers because they do not interest him. 
We find it difficult to believe that a man of Mr. 
Rives’s intelligence could make such a statement se- 
riously at this present time, when he and his fellow- 
fusionists have ridden into power upon a wave of 
popular favor which never would have existed but 
for the enlightened infiuence of the press. The former 
boss of New York might justifiably say some such 
thing as this. Indeed, as we have already recorded, 
he expressed the belief some years ago that without 
a supporting newspaper of standing he was stronger 
than he would be with it. In the last election he 
discovered his mistake, for in the interval between his 
dictum and the exeunt of his henchmen from power the 
public awakened to, and in their political judgments 
were guided by, the fact that the press of this country, 
and especially of this city, is about as high-minded an 
institution as one could wish. Differing in their views 
radically, as men, and therefore newspapers, must, 
it is, nevertheless, a pleasing fact. to-day that the 
charge of insincerity cannot justifiably be brought 
against a single New York newspaper of note. We 
may not always like their arguments. We may depre- 
sate the sensationalism of some, and we may think 
that the news column often presents for our edifica- 
tion matters that might better be thrown into the ash- 
heap, but we cannot deny to the editorial mind the 
virtues of conscience, consistency, and conviction. 


Other officers of Mr. Low’s cabinet have spoken 
gratefully and graciously of their newspaper allies. 
and throughout the departments the watchword of 
the new administration has been publicity, for only by 
publicity can existing vices be laid bare, and the co- 
hesive power of public opinion brought to bear upon 
their obliteration. We fancy, therefore, that the Cor- 
poration Counsel’s remark, if made at all, was made 
in a moment of petulance, and involved no more of an 
affront to his newspaper allies than the famous “ The 
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Public Be Damned!” of William H. Vanderbilt in- 
ved a wish on his part that the community should 
ek the overheated precincts of the nether world. 


It is teo much the fashion nowadays for men to 
icery the newspapers, and to lament what they are 
sleased to term the decadence of the press. The same 
pcople deery the decadence of the pulpit, of the the- 
utre, of literature, of manners, and of everything else. 
‘hey see some disagreeable little detail of a great 
institution, and judge the whole by a puny short- 
coming. It is human nature for the man who visits 
ihe Adirondack forests to return with a more vivid 
vecollection of the black-flies that have disturbed his 
rest than of the grandeur of the hills, of the sub- 
limity of the forests, or of the vastness of the soli- 
tudes. We presume it is human nature also for us 
io think of the petty ills in other things rather than 
of their greater and truly uplifting qualities. To 
prate of a decadent press is casy with many yellow 
evidences ready to the eye, yet must we not, after 
all, judge a powerful institution in the large by its 
achievements, and not by its small errors? We judge 
the poetry of a period by its noblest examples, not 
ly its mere rhymesters. We estimate the towering 
heights of the Alps by their loftiest peak, not by their 
hillocky spurs, and so should we judge the other things 
that enter into our experience. If the press of to- 
day were a mere carping, cavilling, disreputable ef- 
flux of type and paper we might reasonably condemn 
it. but is it the fact that no great achievements may 
be set down to the credit of the forces to-day? Are no 
laudable efforts to elevate mankind, to enrich human- 
ity, and to solve vexatious problems being made? 
He must be. singularly blind who would say so with 
the daily manifestations to the contrary before him. 
We might point out to him the efforts of one news- 
paper in this city to shed light, by means of a sym- 
posium of thoughtful minds, upon the conditions un- 
der which capital and labor might be brought into a 
closer relationship, to the great benefit of all sorts and 
conditions of men. We might show him the con- 
structively able co-operation given to a distinguished 
scientist by a New York daily newspaper, by which 
the former was enabled to demonstrate more practi- 
cally, and at an earlier period than would otherwise 
have been possible, the great value of his discovery. 
And within ten days he might have seen, had he 
chosen to look, the helpful effort of a great organ of 
public opinion in this city to bring about a league of 
important newspapers throughout the world, who 
should pledge themselves to do all that lay in their 
power to promote lasting peace among nations, and 
make of war a sheer impossibility. These efforts, these 
achievements, are matters of record and essentially of 
our own day, and anything worthier than they, more 
high-minded, more constructively useful to the forces 
of journalism, was never known in the history of jour- 
nalism—not even when it was not deemed decadent by 
anybody. 


At this time. when many discriminating persons are 
wondering whether true literary and pictorial art is 
being altogether overwhelmed by the counterfeit trash 
deluging the country, it is a pleasure to call attention 
to four young women whose work is sincere and of 
marked distinction. Two of them, Miss Josephine 
Piescott Peabody and Miss Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, 
are poets, residing in Cambridge, Massachusetts, while 
the artists, Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green and Miss 
Charlotte Harding, are Philadelphians. Readers of 
the great magazines are familiar with the exquisite 
drawings of Miss Green and Miss Harding, as well as 
with the work of Miss Abbott, whose remarkable poem, 
“The Toy Commandments,” was published in Har- 
per’s for August, 1900. In the same periodical has 
appeared some of Miss Peabody’s verse, but her prin- 
cipal efforts consist of two powerful dramatic studies, 
“Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” in which Shakspere fig- 
ures as a lover, and “ Marlowe,” a tragedy. The first 
of these was given to the world in book form a year 
avo, and the slender volume entitled Marlowe has been 
out but a few months, although it has already com- 
manded the approval and won the admiration of 
scholarly critics. The future careers of these four 
young women will be watched with interest. 


One of the more profitable outlets for its energies 
the new administratien will find in an investigation 
ot how far the theatres of New York are built within 
the requirements of the fire laws, and to just what 
extent the regulations of the department are obeyed 
by the managers. Serious cases of over-crowding have 
come to the attention of the public of late, and there 
is no lack of evidence that it has been rather luck 
than management that has kept us from appalling 
panie, if not worse disaster. It would be no hard 
task for the average theatre-goer in New York to 
count up into double figures the number of playhouses 
in this city from which, in case of fire, or even an 
alarm of fire, escape without serious loss of life would 
be impossible, and we have one manager who openly 
hoasts of the rapidity with which his theatres have 
been built——a rapidity which is not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the safety of his structures. At 
the moment we do not propose to go into specific in- 
stances of the theatres which are a constant men- 
uce to the safety of all who enter their doors, but the 
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subject is one to which the authorities might well 
give the most searching attention, for the day may 
come, as it came in Brooklyn some years ago, when a 
terrible indictment will lie against some one for a 
failure to avert an appalling but easily conceivable 
catastrophe. 


The upward movement in stocks, which began to 
gain momentum immediately after the turn of the 
year, was checked abruptly by the disappointment over 
the United States Steel Corporation’s statement of 
earnings. Curiously enough, the showing was consid- 
ered gratifying by all, but because it did not come up 
to the forecasts of irresponsible tipsters and specu- 
lators, the Street at large professed disappointment, 
and sold the stocks of the big steel company right and 
left. For the nine months ending December 31, which 
were the first nine months of its corporate existence, 
the company earned 384,779,208 net. So far so good. 
But in October, just after the strike ended, when 
there was, necessarily, an accumulation of unfilled 
orders, the company earned about twelve and a quar- 
ter millions. It was “rumored” that the earn- 
ings had kept up at the same extraordinary rate, and 
when the statement showed that the net earnings for 
the last quarter were under $30,000,000, “ disappoint- 
ment ” was expressed. The “tape” showed it plainly 
enough. Speculative interest had begun to revive un- 
der the stimulus of the upward movement in the Steel 
shares. When that ceased, outside buying ceased like- 
wise. The market became * professional” and unin- 
teresting, price fluctuations being governed by the op- 
erations of one or another clique of traders. Senti- 
ment became once more unsettled, and will doubtless 
so remain until something of importance happens to 
lift the stock-market from its rut. 


The Militant Muse 


As yet the cable has given us only a very partial 
report of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s poem, “ The Island- 
ers,’ which has been printed in the London Times 
just in season to catch the emotional British public 
on its rebound from the strong sensation of the Hen- 
ley-Stevenson incident, so happily closed by the Satur- 
day Review’s treatment of the affair as a case of 
literary leprosy. It is interesting that it should be 
again a poet who has stirred that public so deeply, 
not again by molesting the memory of a_ fellow- 
poet, but by wounding the sensibility of his fel- 
low-subjects. who might seem, from the clamor which 
has reached us simultaneously with the offence, to 
have felt themselves above reproach in the conduct 
of the war against the Boers in South Africa. Their 
remedy is logically the sort of poetic justice which 
the Saturday Review dealt out to Mr. Henley, and per- 
haps it will be the Saturday Review which shall deal 
it out to Mr. Kipling. In the mean time we have 
the spectacle of their pain and fury, which ought 
not to be amusing, but which is so through some per- 
verse instinct in each of us. The thing that hurts 
another is always funny if it is confessed with un- 
dignified gestures and outcries, and it is all the fun- 
nier if the victim has not previously borne himself 
with the gracious humility which we recognize as 
our own habitual attitude. 

The body of Mr. Kipling’s offence, as nearly as we 
can make it out and put it together from the quota- 
tions by cable, is that being himself colonial Eng- 
lish, he has presumed to censure the home English, 
in terms which they feel to be twitting and taunting. 
He has called them islanders, which they are; and 
he has accused them of preferring athletics and field 
sports to the martial exercises of chasing armed 
Boers over veldts and kopjes, with moments of un- 
certainty when the Boers appear to be chasing them, 
which is less sweepingly true. He has said in so 
many words that they have “ fawned on the younger 
nations for the men that shoot and ride,” and has 
implied that they have got Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand to do their work in South Africa, 
while they have killed “cock pheasants” in their 
comfortable: preserves at home, and have played the 
part of “flanneled fools at the wicket, and muddied 
oafs at the goal,” instead of coming down to South 
Africa, like men, to be captured and paroled by De 
Wet or Botha. His remedy for their unworthiness 
is (still as reported by the cable) the sort of conscrip- 
tion which prevails on the Continent, where men who 
can fight and won’t fight are made to fight. But 
conscription of any sort is alien to the genius of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and this is a point of Mr. 
Kipling’s very prickly poem which pierces the Brit- 
ish public to the quick, and is as strongly resented 
there as a proposition to pacify the Filipinos by a 
draft of American citizens would be resented here. 
The fact is, we Anglo-Saxons, both British and 
American, much prefer to sick on the dogs of war 
to hunting with them ourselves. When we do go to 
battle we like to go as volunteers, or in the persons 
of substitutes; but we think the best way is for the 
state to hire people to shoot and be shot, at so 
much a day. When we can no longer do that the 
wars in South Africa and the Philippines will be- 
come so repugnant to the moral sense of both coun- 
tries that we will have to give the Dutch and the 
Malays their freedom. 

Many retorts have been made to Mr. Kipling, 
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but not the easiest and aptest of all, for none of 
his English crities have yet asked him why he does 
not go to war himself if he thinks so well of. it. 
Probably some of the more quick-witted islanders will 
get round to it within a month or so, and we do not 
now urge the question (while they are still protest- 
ing that athletics are very good things, and that 
the younger nations have offered themselves without 
much fawning) because we wish to embarrass either 
the poet or the islanders, but because we strongly 
believe that in matters of this kind the prophet ought 
to prove with his person the sweetness and decorum 
of dying for his country. It is all very well to beat 
up the laggards to aets of valor, but one should 
not lag with them; one should incite them from the 
front rather than the rear, War is a very ugly af- 
fair, or if not very ugly, very serious, and nobody 
should be too sharply blamed for not engaging in 
it. To be a flanneled fool at the wicket or a muddied 
oaf at the goal is possibly very bad, but it is not 
so bad as bayoneting a Boer, or helping herd his wife 
and children from his burning farm into a concentra- 
tion camp. Why not credit the reluctant islander 
with a little common humanity, a little heart-sick 
shrinking from slaughter and rapine, of which he 
has imaginably had more than a stomachful during 
the last thousand years? By this time he might very 
well falter from battle, not because he was afraid, or 
because he was stupid, but because at the bottom of 
his soul he abhorred it. A gentleman, a person of 
delicate feelings, does not visit the abattoir himself 
when he wants a steak or a joint; he hires some one 
who needs the work to kill the cattle for him: and why 
should not he hire some one who needs the work to 
overrun the Transvaal, and seize its gold-mines for 
him? How many of our own stalwart club-men or 
football champions are at present contending with the 
bolomen of our repeatedly pacified Pacific colonies? 

It may be all very well for the younger nations, 
for Canada and Australia and New Zealand, to shoot 
and ride in South Africa, for the very reason that 
they are younger, and have not had enough of that 
sort. of thing vet. Canada, so far, has been glutted 
with no war more filling than the Fenian invasion 
which she repelled with so much valor thirty years 
ago, and the rebellion of the French lumbermen which 
she suppressed with equal courage much more recently. 
New Zealand has had nobody more formidable than the 
Maoris to confront in war, and after a brief strug- 
gle she has gathered these into the fold of her civiliza- 
tion. Australia has had no battles of her own at all, 
except with the rabbits which have overrun her con- 
tinent. The sons of all these younger nations may 
therefore be fitly swelling with the desire to shoot 
and ride in South Africa, while the islanders may 
reasonably prefer to ride to hounds and shoot cock 
pheasants at home, not at all because foxes cannot 
ride them down in turn, or cock pheasants shoot 
back, but because they are tired of war. They hire 
men to fight for them, because if war was once a 
pastime, it is now a business, and because if it was 
once thought to be glory, it is now acknowledged 
to be hell by the highest authorities. 

We cannot appiaud the militant muse in her at- 
tack upon the English islanders, because of a queasy 
national conscience in us, by which we feel our civil- 
ization equally guilty with theirs, and we can by 
no means approve her notion of conscription, to the 
end of forcing them to deeds of daring. We might 
not mind flanneled fools and muddied oafs drawing 
bad numbers in England, but we could not think with 
patience of the decimation of our own golf clubs, and 
of the heart-breaking scenes at Newport and Bar Har- 
bor and Lenox, if a conscription were enforced there 
to supply that chair @ canon for which wars of con- 
quest are so hungry. The true remedy for the war 
in South Africa, or elsewhere, if’it is not going well, 
is to stop it. Perhaps it is a bad war, and in that 
case it would be difficult, but not impossible, to stop 
it; at any rate, we are bidden to cease to do evil. 
It will not avail to send the gentle after the simple 
in order’ to fight it to the bitter end; but we rather 
like the poet’s insisting that the gentle shall do their 
share, if they want the war to go on. His mistake 
is in not exempting both the gentle and the simple 
whe want it stopped. Still, it is an interesting thing 
to have him shake the flanneled fools and the muddied 
oafs up a little, and it marks a distinct advance in 
democratic feeling in the militant muse. 

At any rate, from Mr. Kipling’s indignant out- 
burst of compassion for the lower classes whom the 
upper classes sent to the war— 


Sons of the sheltered city, unmade, unhandled, unmeet, 
Ye pushed them raw to the battle, as ye picked 
them raw from the street— 


it is a far ery to Tennyson’s thinly dramatized con- 
tempt of the peace preceding the Crimean war, when 
he trusted— 


....if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three- 
decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap 
from his counter and till, 
And strike, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, 
home. 


The difference here is in Mr. Kipling’s favor, as 
regards humanity. As regards poetry, perhaps there 


is no great difference. 
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“Late November,’’ by Lockwood de Forest 




















‘“*A Fair Harvester,’’ by Seymour J. Guy 






































‘“*In the Garden,” by Roswell S. Hill “‘The Frontier Mail,’’ by De Cost Smith 
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The Latest Portrait of the Pope 


Showing him as he is about to take his daily drive around the Vatican grounds 
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The Pope at the Side Door of the Vatican 


He is in the habit of basking in the sun here surrounded by his suite 


DAILY SCENES IN THE LIFE CF THE POPE 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


The English actress, who is now playing a twenty weeks’ engagement in the United States. Mrs. Campbell is not only noted for her professional 
abilities, but is a social favorite as well. Her repertoire will include ‘‘ Magda,’’ “‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ 
‘““Beyond Human Power,” *“‘ Mariana,’”’ and ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ 




















Few travellers see the Yosemite Valley in winter garb, but it is not less beautiful under these conditions WV I N T E k 
than at other seasons of the year. The picture shows, at the left, the North Dome; next, Cloud’s Rest, with 7 H E D O M E S O F YO &s E M IT E I N 


the South Dome at the right. A bit of the Merced River, which traverses the valley, is also in evidence 
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The 


HE problem of the best methods to 

adopted in the Philippines looking towards 

the education of the native Filipino is one 

which is demanding considerable attention 

at the present time. Almost immediately 

after that portion of the island of Luzon 
included within a radius of about fifteen miles of 
Manila had become pacified, patriotic and humane of- 
ficers, with the consent of the Military Governor, be- 
van to establish schools for the Filipino children, pre- 
sided over by native teachers, who were assisted, so 
far as instruction in the English language was con- 
cerned, by soldiers detailed from the several com- 
mands stationed in the pueblos where these schools 
were opened. In very many, if not in all, cases the 
soldier proved himself to be well adapted for this 
purpose. His physique, his aptitude in acquiring a 
knowledge of the native tongue, his familiarity with 
the Filipino character, and, not least of all, his train- 
oldier making it possible to overcome all 
conditions of climate—his natural 
* jossen jossen”’ (joking) 


be 


ing as a 
the unfavorable 
geod - humor, his knack of 


with the native, making it easy for him to gain his 
point. As early as the beginning of February, 1900, 
a school was opened at San Pablo, in the Laguna 
Province, Luzon, and later, about June, 1900, the 


commanding officer at Pasig, where I was stationed 
at the time, urged upon its presidente the importance 
of public schools, and successfully effected the es- 
tablishment of two publie schools, one for boys and 
one for girls, in the barrio of San Nicolas, and schools 
for boys and girls in the barrios of Caynugan, Bunan- 
gohatan, Maybunga, Malapadnabato, Bamboug, Ugang, 
and Polo. These numbered from thirty to 
sixty children, and were taught by native teachers. 
The schools in San Nicolas barrio were held in rooms 
attached to the church, the one for the boys being. held 
in the refectory, and the one for girls in what might 
have served as the sacristy of the church at Pasig. 
The other schools were held in abandoned cliapels, 
in the nipa houses of the teachers, or in rudely con- 


schools 


structed sheds. The school furniture consisted: of a 
table, one chair, and a rattan pointer, the children 
finding seats as best they could: usually bamboo 


served the purpose of improvised benches. The school 
hours were from eight to ten o'clock in the morning 
and from two to four o'clock in the afternoon, no 
sessions being held on Wednesday, and, as a matter 
of course, none on any fast or feast day; the latter, 
coming with great frequency, interfered largely with 
the proper instruction of the children. 

The children were uniformly neat and clean, many 
barefooted. a few wearing slippers, but no socks or 
stockings—in fact, the use of any kind of hose was 
generally dispensed with at this time. A marked im- 
provement in this direction after a town had been oc- 
cupied by American troops for some time was noticed, 
many natives wearing shoes and stockings. 

The children’s ages varied from six to sixteen years. 

The native teacher received from eight to ten pesos 
a month. They taught the children principally in 
Tagiloe, devoting a little time to Spanish. The text- 
book almost universally used was entitled El Diarino 


Pastor, and this tock the scholar through the alpha- 
het to prayers in verse directed to the saints and the 


Virgin Mary, all of which was contained in a paper 
binding of thirty SIX pages. 

After these schools had been in existence for about 
a couple of weeks, the commanding officer detailed two 
soldiers under my supervisicen to teach English there- 


Soldier Teacher 
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were to be had, and until we had worked up the in- 
terest of the native parent in the matter (for a Fili- 
pino will not do anything for himself if somebody else 
will receive any benefit from it unless he is paid), the 
side of a door served all the purpose of a blackboard. 
Later we received from the department in Manila 
Baldwin’s Readers, Nociones de Historia de los Esta- 
dos Unidos (History of the United States in Span- 
ish), chalk, writing-paper, ink, and pens—a sufficient 
supply for all the schools —and we were on a fair 
road towards teaching our new charges what we hoped 
would some day be known to them as their mother- 
tongue, their present language being nothing more 
than a tribal dialect, which in Pasig and neighboring 
provinces was the Tagélog. 

We found the children bright and quick to learn. 
We had very little difficulty in keeping their atten- 
tion, and had no occasion to adopt the form of pun- 

















A Group of Filipino School-Children 


ishment prevalent there of making an insubordinate 
child, after soundly thrashing him, kneel with his face 
close to the wall. They learned to say our alphabet 
in three or four lessons, and were taught quite a lit- 
tle of our vocabulary by the teacher making draw- 
ings of familiar objects on our improvised blackboards, 
requiring the child to name the object in their lan- 
guage, and we giving the name of the object in 
English. This served the double purpose of teach- 
ing the soldier Tagalog and the child English. 

At the schcols held in the rooms in the church at 
Pasig J personally gave the instruction in English, 
the school in question being on the opposite side of 
‘the square upon which my house was situated. The 
native teachers were mestizos, the male teacher being 
Mariano, and the woman teacher being Margarita, 
and were well educated, polite, and very much inter- 
ested in their work, and equally as anxious to learn 
English as their scholars, and frequently after finish- 
ing with their pupils they would detain me with some 
lesson in English they had worked out for themselves 
for my correction or criticism. 

Translations would be made by them for me from 
the Spanish History of the United States into Taga- 
log, I translating the same passuges from the Spanish 
into English, and when completed the pupils were re- 
quired to write the selection on their slates in both 
Tagilog and English. This proved a most admirable 


in the Philippines 


and in the most approved style of the school-children 
in our own public schools, say ‘“ Good-morning, sir!” 
and this ceremony was kept up until my military du 
ties called*me to some other station. 

Of course we found in this school, like in our own 
schools, that all the children did not advance in the 
same degree, and it became necessary after a while 
to divide- them into classes, giving to those who had 
made the most progress special instruction. I re- 
member three young misses of about thirteen years 
of age who were very anxious to know our language, 
and knew the difference between the English spoken 
by the officers and that which was used by the average 
enlisted man. ‘These young seforitas—Simona, Cris- 
tina, and ‘Asuncion—never missed a day, and if for 
some very gocd reason I failed to report, they showed 
their disapprobation in the most pronounced manner, 
and were not satisfied until I had made what seemed 
to them a good and valid excuse for my absence of 
the previous day—exactly the reverse of what we 
experience in our own schools generally. Likewise in 
the preparation of their lessons; on my part, if this 
preparation had not been taken with as much care 
as they thought it should show, or if the task seemed 
easy to them, it was met with signs of disapproval and 
disappointment, and the more difficult the task the 
better pleased they appeared to be. 

The soldier teachers met with great success in their 
teaching. Before we left we were able to hear les- 
sons in reading in Baldwin’s Reader, and fragments 
of conversation were carried on between scholars and 
teachers in English. 

The soldier teacher was everywhere received with 
great consideration and kindness, and they expressed 
to me very often the pleasure they experienced in 
teaching these little Filipino children. It was by no 
means an easy task for them, as all of the schools were 
located—in which they taught—a distance of from two 
to four miles from their quarters, and very often 
this distance had to be made on foot, or when it 
rained, as it does rain in the Philippines, in a carro- 
mata that scarcely saved them from a severe drench- 
ing. 

One of my soldier teachers is now attending a 
Normal Schoo! in the upper part’ of this State, and, as 
he writes me, hopes to go back to Luzon to continue 
the work he began there in a more finished and thor- 
ough manner. I believe the discharged soldier who 
has some education, sufficient to teach English and 
english only, is about the best person for that pur- 
pose. IT fully agree with the more recent reports 
from the Philippines, which do not favor the employ- 
ment of women teachers; certainly not unmarried 
women, and married women only when their hus- 
bands accompany them. The young lady may be ever 
so competent to teach, she may be ever so well pre- 
pared,.but the hardships she is forced to undergo are 
entirely too severe. The life of a solitary American 
woman.teacher in a small town situated in the in- 
terior of the island of Luzon, say a distance of about 
fifteen miles from Manila, can in no way be compared 
to that of one located in an out-of-the-way settlement 
in the far West, or that of one in an Indian settle- 
ment in our own country. The ordinary comforts 
of such a one in these interior towns are almost en- 
tirely denied her, to say nothing of the lack of proper 
companionship when not engaged at her profession. 
No doubt American troops will be stationed where she 
may be sent, but association with the few officers that 
might be with the troops would hardly take the place 
of the society of her own sex, even if the officers found 

time or inclination to in- 
terest themselves in her, 





in. When it beenme known to the teachers and schol- 
ars that English was to 
be taught, that they 
were to learn “ Ameri 


cano,” their enthusiasm 
was quite demonstrative, 
I well remember the first 
time l visited 
schools with the soldiers 
for the purpose of indi- 
cating to them the meth- 
od of mstruction to be 
pursued Every avail 
able bit of space around 
the door and the window 
openings Was occupied by 
the parents of the chil 
dren, and the dark brown 


these 








which I very much doubt. 
She could not find agree- 
able society as a general 
thing among the natives; 
association with the na- 
tive woman at present is 
almost impossible. 

Imagine any of our wo- 
men, educated and refined 
as these school - teachers 
are, living in a nipa hut, 
without running water or 
any of the modern im- 
provements that help 
towards bodily cleanli- 
ness, her sex and her nat- 
ural delicacy preventing 
her from bathing in some 
near-by stream; lacking 
even proper drinking wa- 
ter unless the officers sta- 
tioned there take pity on 
her and send her some of 
the sterilized water from 
their garrison. 

As for food, where is 
she to obtain it? To be 
sure, she can engage a 
native cook for very lit- 
tle, who will cook for hei 
all sorts of palatable and 
unpalatable food, princi- 
pally the latter, and if 
she sheuld desire fresh 
meat or ice she would be 
compelled to apply to the 
officers stationed in the 








face of the adult native 
parent peered into the 
school - room, expressing 
surprise, astonishment, 
and pleasure. The diffi 

culties we labored under 
were many. We had no 
blackboards, no charts, 
no books, no- slates, no 
pencils — not any of the 
primary implements that 

were necessary for our. 
work. The native teach 

er taught the children 
without the use of any 

of the above - mentioned 
articles: his or hea 

teaching was all done 
hy word of mouth. and 
as the scholar became 
more advanced, by some 
means they would pro 


cure the old-style Span 
ish copy - books, ink and 
pens, and the pupil was 
put through the tedious 
Spanish system of learning how to write. Our schools 
were not under the direction of Superintendent Atkin- 
they were organized before he had assumed his 
official duties. On application to the United States 
military officer then in charge of educational supplies 
in Manila we procured a box of chalk, one hundred 
slates, and a box of slate-pencils. No blackboards 


A Filipino Cabin, 


Soll 


such as sometimes has to serve as a Home for an 


method of teaching the more advanced pupils. Quite 


a little difficulty was experienced in teaching them_to_ 


count from ten to twenty, but from one to ten, or 
from twenty up, was not near so difficult. 

After we had been teaching them probably for about 
a fortnight, one day when I entered the girls’ school 
I was agreeably surprised to see all the children rise, 


town, who, I believe, 
would not be allowed to 
sell these things to her. 

I believe the Filipino 
is capable of being instructed. He is quick, bright, in- 
telligent, and ready to receive and acquire know- 
ledge as fast as it can be given him, but, to my mind, 
a soldier who may have enjoyed a high-school educa- 
tion would prove the best instrument for the instruc- 
tion of the Filipino in English, and I see no reason 
why one might not be detailed for that purpose. 


American Teacher 
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A PHASE OF NEW YORK’S SOCIAL LIFE 


George’s Society to the members was but one of a 
There are many of these large social organiza- 
or supper is one of the chief functions 


The supper recently given by the officers of the St. 
number of such gatherings during the winter. 
tions in New York, and the annual dinner 
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The Two Most Interesting Novels of the Year 


HAT is to say, the two novels of 1901 which 
to me have been the most interesting. My 
heading is therefore only to be taken as an 
obiter dictum; what Mr. Howells would 
call a literary confession. These two 
novels are: 

The Strength of the Hills, by Florence Wilkinson. 

The House with the Green Shutters, by George 
Douglas. 

Other novels of the year that I have read may have 
given me more pleasure and elicited a stronger ad- 
miration; there have been greater novels—a few. But, 
for reasons that are as elusive as those which draw 
you by some subtle affinity to a friend, these two books 
have aroused in my mind the deepest interest and 
claim the largest share of my memory of the fiction 
of the year. The Strength of the Hills is Miss Wil- 
kinson’s second novel. The fact is worth mention 
because it is in this book and not in her first, which 
was a work of literary adolescence, that the writer’s 
individuality and matured gifts make themselves felt. 
The House with the Green Shutters is Mr. Douglas’s 
first book, and a remarkable achievement for a young 
man not much over thirty. Miss Wilkinson is an 
idealist; Mr. Douglas, a realist of the realists. No 
greater contrast in the fiction of the past year that 
can be dignified with the name of literature could 
be imagined. 


Of Miss Wilkinson and her book I had occasion to 
write a few weeks ago in these columns, but I should 
like to add a few words to what I have already said 
to warrant the lasting impression it has made on my 
mind. The Strength of the Hills is distinctly the work 
of a literary artist, a writer of genius, and a profound 
thinker. If genius but have its way with her, domi- 
nating the obtrusive strength of her individualism, re- 
straining a tendency to rhapsody, and finding inevi- 
table expression in a truer artistic mould, there is no 
saying how far she will go. She is one of the few 
young novelists we have who obey the inner vision 
and gather the harvest of a seeing eye. The reporter 
is too much with us in fiction nowadays. Most of 
our novelists are merely journalists. I do not depre- 
ciate the value of their work; they find life crude, 
as some one has said, and leave it raw, but at the 
least they bare the facts of life and show what rich 
material lies to the hand of the artist. The journalist 
is mainly concerned with superficial things; the nov- 
elist must get at the kernel, weigh motives, see life 
as 2 whole, not in parts, and impregnate his work 
with deep feeling and vital energy. Miss Wilkinson 
has put so much feeling and personality into her book 
that every page has power to move and hold one. The 
story itself has little claim to novelty, but, handled as 
it is by one who can so intellectualize vivid impres- 
sions, and transfuse thought with an intense emotion 
and feeling of poetry, visualizing a piece of life in a 
drama that is lifted out of the commonplace by sheer 
force of imagination, The Strength of the Hills rises 
far above the average novel and merits distinction. 

That spiritual element which ennobles 
art, and is indeed the soul of it, is very 


for it is the reverse side of the picture shown us by 
Barrie and Ian Maclaren and Crockett, a seamy side, 
indeed, of Scottish life. There is no romance, no ideal- 
ism, not even love, except the love of Gourlay’s wife 
for her son, in The House with the Green Shutters. 
The grand passion that gives the tragedy enacted in 
these pages fierce life is a passion of hate. John Gour- 
lay, the master of the House with the Green Shutters, 




















George Douglas 
The Author of “*The House with the Green Shutters” 


is hate incarnate, a man of brute force of character, 
who had “made dogged scorn a principle of life to 
maintain himself, at the height which his courage 
warranted.” But there is the majestic grandeur of the 
protagonist of a Greek tragedy about John Gourlay. 
The dignity of the man is made visible in his ruins. 
The sight of his inevitable downfall from a height of 
stubborn blind pride and the unreasoning security in 
which he hugs his soul and defies all Barbie and fate 
strikes terror and awe to the heart. 


The House with the Green Shutters is a terrible 
book. It opens inconsequently, as if concerned only 
with the babble and gossip of a dull country town. 
But we are soon in the mid-stream of a current that 


it would be unbearable; but even at its most tragic 
moment the author mitigates the crushing oppression 
of the event by his pregnant humor. There isn’t a 
lovable type in the story, not one that wins our sym- 
pathy, unless it be the pathetic long-suffering figure of 
Gourlay’s wife, and the feeling is more akin to pity 
than to sympathy. “Our insight is often deepest into 
those we hate,” says Mr. Douglas, “ because annoyance 
fixes our thought on them to probe. We cannot keep 
our mind off them. ‘Why do they do it? we snarl, 
and wondering why, we find out their character.” 
Somehow in reading these pages, which are indelibly 
stamped with life, I cannot help pondering these 
words. It is as if the author’s insight had probed 
Barbie and its characters with an insight deepened 
by hate. Why does he so inveterately pursue every- 
body in Barbie, and torture the meanness and petti- 
ness of their souls into reality? Is there no good 
thing in Barbie, that he should set his gifted pen to 
such an apotheosis of evil? Mind you, there is beauty 
as well as humor in this book, but the beauty seems 
to lie for him in nature and not in human nature. 
“There’s the imagination,” to quote himself, “ which 
not only sees but hears—actually hears what a man 
would say on a given occasion, and entering into his 
blood, tells you exactly why he does it. The highest 
form is both creative and consecrative, if I may use the 
word,” he adds, “ merging in diviner thought.” It is 
this highest form of the imagination which Mr. Doug- 
las has yet to give evidence of. He has given us a 
towering character in John Gourlay, and a group of 
living men and women in his Barbie people. He has 
probed certain phases of Scottish life, and revealed 
certain traits of Scottish character as none of the Kail- 
yard school has done. He is the greatest artist and 
the most original writer of them all. His feeling for 
locality is intensely human and picturesque; he has 
discovered Barbie for us with its droll “ bodies” and 
peculiar characters, its comedies and tragedies, and 
we find that its humanity beats in unison with the 
heart of the universe. If: Thomas Hardy had written 
of Seotland, instead of Wessex, it would have been 
something like The House with the Green Shutters. 
But if Mr. Douglas is to’ reach the heart of the 
people, something more than irony and scorn and the 
dignity of human nature in ruins is needed—some- 
thing pure, tender, strong, and reverential—something 
that will uplift and teach us to respect and love, not 
to hate and despise, mankind. ‘ 


The good we get out of The Strength of the Hills 
is positive; the good we derive from The House with 
the Green Shutters is negative. As an idealist and 
romanticist Miss Wilkinson declares the beauty and no- 
bility of human nature in its lowliest forms, and in- 
culeates a belief in goodness and truth. As a relent- 
less realist, stripping human nature of its noblest 
traits and agpirations and baring the meanness and 
malice of its ugly and seamy side, Mr. Douglas turns 
us from the picture with a feeling of revolt and repul- 
sion. In common, both have taken for their chief char- 
acters men of powerful natures, country- 
bred; one with potency for good, the other 
for evil. The conclusions of the two 





evident in Miss Wilkinson’s work, and if 
at times it takes the form of religious 
fervor, it is consistent with the main 
characterization of the novel; to say that 
its mood rises sometimes to mysticism, 
which is at the heart of true religion, 
would be more correct. 


To counterbalance the profound and 
deep feeling of the book, there is an. un- 
failing humor, a keen sense of the joy of 
living, a ready wit which frequently has 
an edge of satire. Especially does her 
humor and pungent wit find play among 


the simple natives of the Adirondacks, 
where the story unfolds itself in the 
shadow of the hills. Enoch Holme, her 


hero, alone seems without humor; but if 
he had possessed it, his creed might not 
have been so grim, his brother-love so al- 
most tragic, and his transfiguration so 
complete. But Enoch had the strength 
of the hills; to understand him fully one 
must know the solitude in which he lived 
and dreamed dreams—that solitude which 
is the mother-country of the strong. These 
pages breathe an atmosphere of rever- 
ence, a love of goodness, a deep regard 
for the things that endure, conceived in 
the spirit of the true romance that inhab- 
its the country of the soul; they are 
bathed in the quiet strength and purity 
of the hills. Purity—it is the last word 
of the book —“ Purity, purity, purity, 
sang the morning.” 


The House with the Green Shutters 
strikes me as being far and away the most 
original novel of the year, a work of 
pronounced power and genius. Mr. George 
Douglas Brown, to give the author his 
full name, comes of farming stock, and 
was born in the west of Scotland, of a 








novelists are far apart; but in both there 
is the same earnest concentration, in- 
tpnsity of feeling, spiritual temperament, 
and profound sense of dramatic and po- 
etic justice. And so both writers teach 
us how to live, what to believe, in their 
separate ways, and who shall say that 
one is a greater force than the other? 


I have spoken of the Wessex novelist 
and poet in a daring comparison with the 
author of The House with the Green 
Shutters; but the more I study Mr. 
Douglas’s novel and its likeness to the art 
of Mr. Hardy in its solemnity and auster- 
ity ef tone, its fundamental principles and 
crowning issues of life, its method of 
presentation, the more I am _ impressed 
with the analogy. If any man is his mas- 
ter it is Thomas Hardy. I have not space 
te demonstrate the parallel by a long 
course of circumlocution, but the com- 
parative study of these two writers will 
show that there is a strong and in- 
dubitable basis for this conviction. It 
would not be surprising if Mr. Douglas 
became the Thomas Hardy of Scotland. 
And while I am dealing with literary and 
artistic parallels, I may add that any 
close student of Wordsworth who has read 
The Strength of the Hills will recognize 
therein the influence of the austere and 
spiritual-minded poet with the “ philo- 
sophie calm” of a passionate mind touch- 
ed to its depths by the appeals of nature 
and of mankind, “a mind disdainful of 
light answers; a mind enamoured of 
meditation, but impatient of mere dreams.” 
Miss Wilkinson, like the poet, is an ideal- 
ist and a mystic, with a simplicity of faith 
in the laws which nature has fixed as 
mighty and eternal; Mr. Douglas, like 
the creator of Tess, goes farther, and holds 








parentage half Scottish and half Irish. 
Like John Galt, the first great realist 
of Scottish life, whose mantle seems to 
have fallen on this scion of his race, Mr. 
Douglas is an Ayrshire man, and Barbie, 
the little country town above which the 
House with the Green Shutters stood, is an Ayrshire 
town, every detail of which is so burned into the 
picture as to mark it as his native place. For, as a 
literary artist, Mr. Douglas is a grim realist, and be- 
longs not to the succession of Scott and Stevenson, but 
to that of the author of The Ayrshire Legatees and 
The Annals of the Parish. Verily the enemies of the 
Kailvard school have their revenge in George Douglas, 


Florence Wilkinson 
The Author of “The Strength of the Hills” 


gathers in force and rages in its swift passage with 
the storm whistling overhead, carrying us to the final 
catastrophe that ends in hopeless gloom and _irre- 
voeable disaster. It is the most daring climax con- 
ceivable, at once convincing and inevitable. The shud- 
dering power of many of the scenes is nowhere so hor- 
ribly realized as in these closing pages. Yet the book 
is full of humor and pawky wit. Without this humor 


that these laws are pitiless, rooted in 
fate, inexorable; conscious, as Mr. Morley 
has put it, “of the terrible chain that so 
often binds an awful end to some slight 
and trivial beginning.” Here, again, one 
could speak at iength of the affinity that exists be- 
tween Wordsworth and The Strength of the Hills, for 
Miss Wilkinson is essentially a poet; but I have said 
enough to warrant the commanding interest which 
these two novels have had for me. One thing is plain: 
these writers have that gift of genius which lays an 
obligation upon them to give us the best that is in 


them. 
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“THE FIRST LADY OF -THE LAND” 


Mrs. Roosevelt, the wife of the President, has already put the stamp of her personality on Washington society, as the mistress of the White House, 
as the stately, genial leader of Washington society—in her case the leader of American society as well—and as the best type 
of an American mother. Under her leadership the social life of the White House has been broadened 
and brightened as it has not been since the days of Dolly Madison. It has its 
effect on the country, and every mother, wife, and hostess 
throughout the land approves 
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Count von Waldersee and his American Wife 


a sumptuous abode, called a hotel. in the fashionable quarters of Hanover, 
The Countess has had an exciting 
She is an Ameriean by birth. her maiden name was Mary Esther Lee, and 


Fis simptuons abit, cal Count Albert von Waldersee and his wife occupy 


the most modern of all German cities. 


career. 


she was the daughter of a wealthy New York merchant. 
met, in Paris, Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, who promptly fell in love 
with her, and renounced his royal rank, sinking it in that of Prince von Noer, in 
\ithin two vears he left her a widow, and it was as a widow, 


order to marry her. 


beautiful, 
society. 


young, 


personage of importance. 
When quite a girl she 


and well endowed, 
In Berlin, however, very little was known of her until after her marriage 
with Count Waldersee, when she took up her residence there and at once became a 


that she first made her mark in Paris 


She threw herself with fervent enthusiasm into all 


kinds of philanthropic work, and gave the world to understand that her one object 
in life was to better the lot of the working classes. 
Chaplain Herr Stocker began to organize his mission, she joined him in the 
work, and when he started his anti-Jewish crusade she was an enthusiastic helper. 


When the famous Court 








Vereschagsgin’s New Pictures 


And Some Interesting Gossip Concerning 


OR a man of international celebrity, Vasili 

Vereschagin uncommonly well in 

preserving his incognito. His recent arrival 

in New York, en route to Chicago for the 

exhibition at the Art Institute of a col- 

lection of his pictures, was absolutely un- 
discovered by the newspapers, though he stayed at a 
conspicuous hotel. Even his few intimate personal 
friends in this city learned of his visit only after he 
had started westward. 

In the Chicago exhibition, attention was focussed 
upon a series of Philippine army scenes, painted with 
the accuracy, hardness, and brilliance characteristic of 
the famous Russian. Not many of those who saw and 
admired these chronicles of American military activity 
in the Far East knew that the artist gathered all his 
materials for the pictures within six days. It was 
one morning last- February that Vasili Vereschagin 
landed at Manila, called upon General MacArthur at 
the palace to pay his respects, and asked for in- 
formation and a guide to aid him in his proposed 
studies of the insurrection. General MacArthur knew, 
of course, who Vereschagin was, and that he had been 
artist-correspondent in two wars, as well as a world- 
traveller of wide experience. He also knew that this 
uncompromising realist was inspired by a purpose to 
depict without reserve the horrors of war, in order to 
help stimulate public opinion against allowing armed 
men to make deliberate efforts to kill one another. 
General MacArthur, however, did not hesitate to afford 
the painter every opportunity. A lieutenant was 
placed at his disposal, who took him over the battle- 
fields near the city, where the Tagflogs intrenched 


succeeds 


themselves after their first open defiance of United 
States authority. 
Vereschagin asked questions, listened attentively 


to what was told him, but above all observed the coun- 
try. the soldiers, and the natives. He made rapid 
sketches and took diagrams of important fights: he 
studied uniforms and weapons; he was _ interested, 





His Romantic Career 


courteous, reticent, for these six days, and then bade 
farewell to his guide, to General MacArthur, and to 
the Philippine Islands. The only regular passenger 
steamships to Manila ply from Hong - kong, across 
600 miles of singularly restless ocean; thence he came 
and by the same ship he ‘departed, but whither his 
steps were to be directed from the Anglo-Chinese city 
no one knew. 

In the accompanying photograph of Vereschagin 
in his studio with his family may be seen at the 
lower right-hand corner what is probably one of these 
Philippine pictures. Hospital scenes have ever allured 
this painter, and they are to be found in profusion 
in all his war records. It was once his fate to lie 
for many weeks in one of these roughly devised shelters 
for wounded soldiers. This experience came about 
through the artist’s desire to study at close range 
the pictorial effect. of the expected blowing up of a 
Turkish gunboat by a torpedo. It was in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877, and the artist was with a column 
trying to cross the Danube opposite Rustechuk. Gun- 
boats of the enemy prevented bridge-work, and Russian 
torpedo-launches were ordered to attack them. Ve- 
reschagin was not to be dissuaded from volunteering 
for service in one of the launches, though the com- 
mander said, “ Russia has many hundreds of officers 
like me, but not two painters like you.” 

The launch pursued a gunboat into the midst of 
the Turkish fleet, and shoved the torpedo under her 
bows, only to find that no explosion took place, a 
shot from the enemy having damaged the connecting 
wire. Barely escaping immediate destruction under 
heavy firing, the little launch fled from its large 
adversaries. “ Vereschagin,” says a writer describing 
the incident, “suddenly felt a sickening sensation, as 
if he had been roughly pushed, and putting his hand 
to the place, found a wound that would admit three 
fingers.” By turning into a shallow creek, the launch 
eluded its pursuers, and the artist’s valuable life, 
though it hung for weeks in the balance, was saved. 


their Painter and 


It was still earlier than this that Vereschagin 
familiarized himself with army hospitals. His first 
military experience came in 1867, when he was but 
twenty-five vears old. General Kauffmann invited him 
to accompany a Russian punitive force into Central 
Asia, as ofticial artist. The expedition penetrated far 
and aroused’ in the young painter that restless desire 
for travel which has since been richly gratified. He 
went East again a few years later, saw Egypt, saw 
Persia, saw “ Samarecand the ineffable,” British India, 
the Himalayas (upon whose freezing slopes he and his 
wife once nearly perished), and got a glimpse of 
Thibet. Three years in his revolving studio at Munich 
sufficed to commit his numerous impressions to canvas. 
Then came the Russo-Turkish war and a visit to the 
Holy Land. 

America first made Vereschagin’s acquaintance in 
1888 and 1889, when about two hundred paintings and 
sketches, shown in New York, Philadelphia, and else- 
where, created a profound popular interest. Since then, 
besides these new Philippine pictures, the Russian 
painter has put to his credit the rather celebrated 
series representing Napoleon’s fatal Russian campaign 
of 1812, and these are now at Chicago. Careful his- 
torical studies preceded this work, and the artist 
wrote also a set of voluminous notes upon the cam- 
paign, since published in book form. Vereschagin 
executed the pictures at his studio near Paris and 
showed them in that city in 1897. French Chauvinists 
found unpalatable his portrayal of Napoleon as a short 
man in furs, “dressed like a mere tradesman who is 
cold, with his little round paunch, his ill-natured face, 
blown by the winter winds of Russia,” and, above all, 
wearing an unromantic fur cap. 

Vereschagin calls himself a realist; whether he is 
in the narrow sense an artist at all is a question that 
need not be discussed here. It is enough for most of 
those that see his paintings that he is above all a 
man, and a man made eloquent by the conviction and 
the sincerity of his message. 
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Vasili Vereschagin, the Russian painter, who is of international celebrity, is now in this VE RESCH AGI N AN D H IS FAMI LY 


country. Among the paintings exhibited by him in Chicago are several showing scenes 
in the Philippines, the sketches for which he made with General MacArthur’s assistance 








A COPYING-DAY AT THE METRO 


On Monday and Friday of each week art students are admission fee is charged to vititors, which 
privileged to copy the paintings in the Museum. A small the attendance, thus insuring foMparative 























ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


od to Vititors, Which serves to reduce students. Many persons, however, visit the Museum on 
isuring PoMparative seclusion to the these days for the purpose of watching the artists at work 
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Chimmie Fadden: On a Woman’s Cunning. 


AY, dat Macearoni is to de good. He’s wise. 
His game isn’t a flim-flam, for dere’s no use 
of wires in telegrafting. Macecaroni is to de 
good for fair; but he isn’t de only trolley 
on de track. Let me tell you: Duchess is a 
wireless telegrafter. How do I know’ To 
me loss. Dat’s right: to me grief! 

Ever since Duchess has been me wife I has tried 
to sink a bean, a green wafer, in me own jeans witout 
her getting next. Nay, nay! If I win a tip from 
Whiskers, Mr. Paul, de Wily Widdy, or Mr. Burton 
—no, cut dat: Mr. Burton never parts from his simo- 
leons in tips—or from anybody, Duchess is on. She's 
wise, I tell vou; she’s next, she cops me graft, and it 


must be by wireless telegraft. I wish dere was a 
“central ” I could ring up, and have her wireless wire 
connected wit somebody besides yours truly. Dat’s 


me only chance to hold out a dollar or so, to start 
a sinking-fun of. me own. 

But I don’t want to pass out no hard-luck chant. 
I've piped whole bunches of mugs in me time: wise 
guys and gillies; fly ducks and gazeaboos;: but I 
never vet seen one make to de good by putting up a 
hard-luck holler. It’s as easy to make a front of 
being to de good, as to run a bluff of being to de bad, 
and it’s a better winning 
graft. As me old friend 
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“What's dat?” I says. ‘“ Dere is notting conning 
about Miss Fannie.” 

* Not conning—cunning,” says Duchess. 

* What is de answer?” I says. 

“It is dis,” says Duchess. “ Miss Fannie is a very 
brave woman. She get extra allowance from her papa 
by inviting her own rival into de house.” 

* Away back!” I says. “* To de woods! Is de Widdy 
Miss Fannie’s rival for Whiskers?” 

* Not Weeskairs,” says Duchess. “ Not Weeskairs, 
but M’sieu Paul.” 

“On your way!” I says. 

Duchess laughs, and says: “I have much regard 
for Miss Fannie, dat she is fearless. She invite her 
rival into “de house; also she will invite M’sieu Paul 
more dan usual while Madame Harding is here, for 
to keep M’sicu, her papa, safe from de charming 
widdy.” 

Say, wouldn't it'take a French goil to sleuth a plot 
like dose? What? It’s as.woise as I ever see out on 
top of de stoige. I tells Duchess so, but she only 
vives me de langh and de shoulder shrug. 

Well, Widdy ftioats in. per Miss Fannie’s invite, and? 
when I was unstrapping her trunk she says to Miss 
Fannie, “Don’t let me meet a soul, me dear,” she 





Mrs. Murphy says—and 
a door-knob is a_ soft- 
boiled egg alongside de 
luck she’s played = in— 


she says: 


Rich, and de woild is wit yout 
Poor, and you're poor alone! 


I'm wiser dan to sing 
a song of hard luck, wit 
me pocket full of pie; 
but I'd be tickled to deat 
if Duchess would catch 
loss of memory de next 
time I tries to hold out 
de price of a night off. 
I'm not kicking, but me 
leg twitters when I tink 
of de size of de_ roll 
Duchess has in de sav- 
ing-banks, and dat it’s 
all being saved for—No. 
I can’t tell you dat. 
Not yet. I’m not wink- 
ing. Duchess is French, 
you know, and French 
folk is wonders for giv- 
ing a solid send-off in 
de woild to—Dere 1 
go again! I mustn't 
peep a woid. But, chee! 
I wish I could. 

What was I telling you 
of” I'ma bit gay in me 
covo dese days, and I for- 
gets me line of talk. 

I was over to Mr. 
Paul's, giving him his 
boxing - lesson, and I 
chances to say dat dere 
Was no use screaming a 
hard - luck yarn, even if 
de yarn was on you; but 
he looks tautful awhile, 
and says, * He laughs at 
cars who never felt a 
bump.” he says. “ You, 
Chames, is de luckiest 
young person in de boro 
of Manhattan and = de 
Bronx. You has a good 
home, in a good place, 
wit good frens.” 

* De best ever,” I says. 

* And,” he says, * Hor- 
tense is a good wife.” 

“She is.” T says, “* and 











a good toucher.” 

“Tf LE had your luck, Chames,” he says, “I'd be 
sats tied just to be let to stay on eart.  <As_ it 
is” he says, “ [im de miserablest of mortals. But,” 
he says, “if vou will tell dat Oriental valet of mine 

if you can tind him—to tell my tired butler—if he 
can find him—to fetch a small bottle—if he can 
find it—Ill tank you to learn him how to open it 
Witout a popping dat reminds me of de day when, 
wit one odder person who shall be nameless, I charged 
up Sam Juan's Hill.” 

But dose isn’t de tings | was going to tell you of. 

Hark: de Wily Widdy has no town house, so when 
she chases in from her country place to see a dress- 
maker, or de dentist, or go to de opray, or any odder 
trouble, she stops wit frens in town, and sometimes 
we get her. 

* Papa.” says Miss Fannie, “dear Mrs. Harding ~ 

dat’s de Widdy’s name—* hasn’t a home of her 
own in de city, notting but a box at de opray. She's 
coming in ta push a bunch of new Paris gowns tru 
de Custom House, and I tink we should have de poor 
creature here wit us.” 

* Do so.” says Whiskers. ‘ Do so, me dear. And, 
by-de-way,” he says, “vou hasn’t ordered any new 
gowns from Paris yourself, lately.” he says. 

* We're so poor dis winter.” she says. 

To be sure.” says Whiskers, going to his desk. 
* But if a extra check dis mont, for two tousand, will 
help conceal our poverty, here it is,” he says, passing 
her out de check. 

Duchess and me happens to hear dis, and afterwards 
she says to me. “If T had a rich papa, and wanted a 
few tousand extra pin money, I could wish to be as 
conning as Miss Fannie is.” 








“Till tank you to learn him how to open it” 


says. “I’ve notting but rags to wear; just a few 
old tings fit for de opray.” 

“Truly,” says Miss Fannie, “one may no longer 
wear a decent gown to de opray witout being mistook 
for a member of de divorce-and-remarry set,” she says. 
* Dere will be no one at dinner to-night but Paul.” 

* Oh, he don’t count,” says Widdy. * By-de-way, Fan- 
nie,” she says, “ how shall we divide our men for de 
opray to-night? Shall I take your fadder, or your 
husband, or Paul? Who do you want in your box?” 

“Mr. Burton is out of town,” says Miss Fannie. 
* But you'll have to take in all de rest of us, includ- 
ing me.” 

* How lovely!” says Widdy. “ Has you give your 
box to a poor relation?” 

“No,” says Miss Fannie. “It is a repeat night, 
so, before I knowed you was coming, I give me box to 
Hortense.” 

“Your maid?” says Widdy. “I s’pose she'll give 
up de box witout giving notice of leaving. We'd bet- 
ter divide up our men.” 

Den Miss Fannie smiles, and says someting to Widdy 
in forn langwudge. Widdy hists her eyebrows, says, 
* Indeed!” and looks at me like I’d made a hit wit 
her. As dere wasn’t no more trunks to unstrap I 
chases meself. 

It took Widdy days and days to con de Custom 
House, but dere was somting doing, so dat she got no 
chance for a heart-to-heart chat wit Whiskers or Mr. 
Paul. But one morning Miss Fannie went out shop- 
ping wit Duchess to get—but not a woid of dat!— 
and she give me a-note to Whiskers at his club. Just 
as I was waltzing pass Mr. Paul's club I pipes Widdy 
rolling up de Avenoo in her little victoria, and she 


was furred like a Sam Bernard dog. Mr. Paul was 
looking out de club window, and him and Widdy give 
each odder de howdy hand-wave. Den Widdy sees 
me, stops her wagon by de curb, and motions me up. 

* Me man,” she says, “isn’t dat Mr. Paul’s club?” 

“ Sure, lady,” I says. 

“T wasn’t so sure,” she says. ‘ All clubs look alike 
to women,” she says. 

“It looks more like Mr. Paul’s club dan anybody 
else's, when you nods to Mr. Paul in de window,” T 
says. 

Foist she give me de haughty stare. Den she 
laughs, and says, “I remember dat Fannie allows 
you great license in your speech,” she says. “ By- 
de-way, me goed man,” she says, “ did I remember you 
on Christmas?” 

“You forgot to remember, lady,” I says. 

“Here, den,” she says, digging one of your Uncle 
Sammy’s one-spot green wafers out of her ridicule. 
* T wish,” she says, * dat you’d go to de club, and say 
to Mr. Paul dat dere’s a new tangle in me Custom 
House affair, and I need his advice. Say dat I 
wouldn’t bodder him to come at once to Fannie’s 
house to see me about it, except dat, unfortunately, 
Mr. Van Courtlandt and Fannie is bote out, so dere 
is nobody I can advise 
wit unless he comes. 
You understand, me 
man, do you?” she says. 

“Not quite right, all 
right,” I says. 

She pinches anodder 
wafer from her bunch, 
and passes it out to me. 

“Now do you under- 
stand?” she says. 

“Like a book,” says I. 

She drives off home, 
and I goes to de club and 
gives me message to Mr. 
Paul. When I was tru 
he says, “Dis Custom 
House business is trou- 
blesome, Chames.” 

“dts: to de tad,’ I 
says. 

“Tt must be conducted 
wit del’cacy and — and 
secrecy.” 

“S-sh!” says I. 

Well, he dug into his 
jeans, and he pungles a 
green wafer, too—anod- 
der one spot. 

Say, as I waltzes on 
down t_ Whiskers’s club 
I was dreaming dreams. 
I was tree wafers to de 
good, and Duchess not 
on! 

I gives Whiskers Miss 
Fannie’s note, and he 
says, “Is all me people 
away from home?” 

“Mrs. Harding is to de 
house,” I says, “and in 
trouble again about de 
customs,” I says. 

“Dear me!” — says 
Whiskers. “T’ll not be 
able to join Fannie at 
Dels for lunch,” he says. 
“T must go home at 
once and help Mrs. Hard- 
ing wit her affairs. It 
was tautful of you to 
mention dis to me, 
Chames,” he says, and 
p’chee! he squeezes a 
one-spot wafer from his 
westcot, passes it out to 
me, and makes tracks 
for home. 

Honest, I was feeling 
dat if I owned any more 
of de island I’d be land 
poor. I floats down de Avenoo, to see which way de 
tide was running, and I plumps into Miss Fannie and 
Luchcss, going from a shop to de carriage. Miss Fannie 
asks me did 1 give her note to her fadder, and I says 
i did. Den she says was he going to meet her at 
Dels. : 

“1 tink not,” I says. “I tink he will lunch at 
home.” 

* But dere is no one at home,” she says. 

“Mrs. Haiding is dere,” I says. 

Miss Fannie was jolted only half a second. Den 
she came up smiling, and she says: “I’m afraid dey’ll 
starve to deat witout me, for I left no order for lunch. 
Home!” she says to coachy. 

When I gets home Duchess comes .o me and says: 
“ Master Chames, Miss Fannie says you were a very 
good boy to give her a hint. She is so particular about 
her lunches. She give me dis for you.” 

Duchess flashed anodder one-spot wafer, and by 
dat time I’d seen so many I was near blinded. 

“T’ll keep it for you,” Duchess says, “ and, mon ami, 
if you please, I will take the odder tips you has got 
dis lovely morning.” 

“ Hully chee!” I says. “How do you know I has 
any ?” 

** Because,” says Duchess, “ when Miss Fannie come 
in, and say sweetly to Madame Harding and de gents, 
‘IT am so glad I happen home to keep you from starv- 
ing,” dey all look so imbécile, I know dere has been 
mischief. You helps in no mischief witout tips.” 

Say, dere is no use kicking at hard luck, but what 
do you tink of dat? I win four races, straight, and 
den gets touched by Duchess, who hadn’t even been to 
de race-track! 
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Belasco versus’ History 


Some Thoughts on the Alleged Reincarnation of Madame Du Barry 


HE reincarnation of Madame du Barry, for- 
tunately, has yet to occur, if we may 
judge from such evidence as has come to 
the public eye. It is reported that Mrs. 
Leslie Carter is of the opinion that in 
her most pleasing and talented self this 
undesirable eventuality has eventuated, but it is cer- 
tain that Mrs. Carter is suffering from a delusion 
which would be quickly dispelled if she could only 
see herself—and in the light of history—in the réle 
of the unfortunate French woman who dragged down 
into the abyss of anarchy one of the greatest estab- 
lishments of cighteenth-century Europe. We say this 
for 


with certainty, for there is no lack of reason 
believing that Mrs. Carter is a woman of great in- 


telligence, who, if she studies history at all, cannot 
fail to grasp its intrinsic facts, and, in the course of 
her reflections, to reach the essential truths which 
history has taught us. Seen through her own wo- 
manly eyes, Du Barry would appear to Mrs. Carter, 
as she has appeared to all others who have looked 
into the character of the notorious Parisian milliner, 
a creature possible only in an abnormal social en- 
vironment, which, in the present age at least, cannot 
by any possible stretch of the imag- 
ination be held to be living again. 


of, he should guard his talents more carefully. He 
has no right to confound imagination with history, 
and in the present case no real need to do so. Sardou 
once remarked that when history sets out to write 
a drama she does it well, and Sardou made this 
apt observation apropos of the very character which 
Mr. Belasco has gilded over with the halo of virtues 
undreamed of by the original. The real Du Barry, 
presented with fidelity, would have sufficed to make 


a drama worthy of the best efforts of Belasco—or of 


Sardou. The latter did not venture it. The woman 
was intensely human, and into her life there entered 
many complications fraught with human interest, as 


dramati¢ as any that Mr. Belasco could possibly invent, 
and so potent in their positive influence upon _his- 


tory that one wonders that an intelligent dramatist 


should set the reality aside to indulge in an un- 


veracious orgy of his own theatric imaginings. Taken 


from a milliner’s shop and placed practically upon 
the throne of the most enlightened kingdom of Eu- 
rope, transferred from the position of a shop-girl 
to that of the autocratic ruler of the proudest, haughti- 
est society of a continent, surely there was enough 
in this phase of Du Barry’s career to make an in- 


fingers at his critics, because his public comes flocking 
in applauding droves to his playhouse, despite his 
critics or his history. He could make Du Barry out 
a saint in heaven and there would be standing-room 
only. He could write a play about Lucrezia Borgia 
and have her elected President of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and as long as Mrs. Carter 
played the title r6éle his houses would be packed by 
men and women who would set the work down as 
wonderful and accept it as history. It is to be said, 
however, in Mr. Belasco’s favor, that, aside from 
his fatal Weakness as an historian, he is always to 
be counted upon to interest his audiences, not only 
by his constructive genius as a plot-maker, but by 
the splendor of his stage settings. We cannot recail 
in recent years anything more sumptuous than the 
mise en scene of “ Du Barry ” from first to last. The 
milliner’s shop, the gambler’s drawing-room, the bed- 
room at the Palace, the scene at the féte, and finally 
the wonderful climacteric tableau of a Paris street, 
with Du Barry in the tumbril on her last journey, 
to the guillotine—not one of all this marvellous 
series of pictures but is a gem of scenic beauty and 
grandeur. Furthermore, Mr. Belasco knows precisely 

the dramatic capabilities and lim- 

itations of his star, and in the se- 





We should require an imbecile at 
the head of a great organization to 


recreate a Du Barry. We should 
require a licentiousness of society 
which is inconceivable, even in our 


own very free time, to nurture such 
a flower; and when any woman in 
our own day ventures to put forth 
the claim that she is, in recrudes- 
cence, that particular thing which 
lay at the root of so much misery, 
so much wanton selfishness, result- 
ing in such awful destruction of hu- 
man life, as may properly be charged 
in Jarge measure to the score of 
the plaything of Louis XV., we may 





be as venturesome as she and con- 
tradict her flatly. Mrs. Carter is 
net only not a reincarnation of Du 


Barry to those who, with previous 
knowledge of who and what Du 
sarry was, sit and watch her striv- 
ings to impersonate that personal- 
itv as Mr. Belasco presents it in 
his perversion of history at the 
Criterion, but she gives no illusion 
of Du Barry whatsoever. 

Mr. Belaseo is a great dramatist, 
but he is not an historian. He isa 
great student, but so was Dumas, 
who dared to do less than he. He 
is a great man, but he is not a god 
who may turn back the hands of 
the historical clock to give a bad 
name another chance. He is intel- 
ligent, but he is not intelligence it- 
self. Mr. Belasco magnifies his own 
powers at the expense of the intel- 
ligenee of others. He confuses 
Broadway with mankind. He fails 
to differentiate between the Bowery 
and the study. He seems to think 
that he can reincarnate Du Barry 
in the face of a world that knows 
Du Barry well, and, like many an- 
other man carried away by his con- 
fidence in his own powers, he flaunts 
the distorted thing his own eyes see 
in the faces of those who know the 
reality. and by so doing he reveals 
his own dramatie inebriety; for it 
must be confessed that Mr. Belasco, 








lection of a supporting company he 
gives evidence of true managerial 
genius. Mrs. Carter is nowhere 
overshadowed by any of her subor- 
dinate colleagues, and, with the pos- 
sible exception of one scene, where- 
in suppressed rather than vigorous- 
ly expressed emotion is required of 
her, an# in which her sufferings are 
of the mind rather than of the 
heart, she is wholly equal to the 
thing Mr. Belasco has given her to 
do. She has been magnificently 
trained along certain strenuous 
lines, and in those lines is easily 
the foremost American, if not Eng- 
lish-speaking, actress of the present 
day. She is a physical whirlwind, 
before which everything goes down 
like the tenpins before a_well-di- 
rected ball; but she has not as yet 
become the mistress of intellectual 
subtlety, and falls short of the 
standard of Bernhardt—which, we 
presume, is the one her managerial 
creator has chosen for her—by just 
so much as is represented by the 
difference between mind and mat- 
ter. Her development, however, 
during her eight or ten years of 
hard work has been extraordinary. 
and when we compare her present 
with her stage beginnings we can- 
not but marvel at the realization of 
so much that is tremendous out of 
such unpromising raw material. 
Her creation as a star is a most in- 
teresting exhibit of what can be 
done by sheer hard work, by per- 
sistent hammering and welding into 
shape, and it is fair to assume that 
she will continue to grow in force, 
only her advance hereafter must be 
along intellectual lines. She has 
reached a high standard of techni- 
cal perfection. It remains to be 
seen now if her mind is susceptible 
to such a development as will sug- 
gest inherent powers rather than 
hypnotic influences. Many there be 
who doubt if the Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament is such that it can cope 











as a dramatist, is not a sober per- 
son,—which is a pity, for if he were 
he might prove, through the stage, 
an educational force. As a speciacle, 
Mr. Belaseo’s * Du Barry ” is a won- 
derful ‘production. As a_ serious 
study of an historical character, 
which, whatever its Weaknesses, 
its limitations, its real lack of character, was, never- 
theless, because of what it brought about, worthy of 
the utmost care in its presentation, his “* Du Barry ” 
is about as ridiculously absurd a production as the 
mind of man can conceive. If it is well to apotheosize 
a courtesan, Mr, Belasco has done well. He might have 
done it better if he had taken the woman out of the 
ranks of the nameless—as in “ Zaza ”—but to do it 
openly, in the fierce light of historical knowledge, there 
he makes a grievous error. Madame Du Barry can 
never be placed successfully on a pedestal, and in trying 
to do so Mr. Belasco takes himself out of the realm 
of the wholly sane and transforms himself into a sort 
of dramatic Don Quixote, who deserves the tears and 
the jeers of the multitude who realize how quixotic is 
his effort. 


IE had something to say a while ago about 
the case of Mr. Clyde Fitch. The case of 
Mr. Belasco is infinitely worse, because, while 


Mr. Fitch is a man of talent who is trying to present 
life close at hand and seen in detail, Mr. 
Relasco is a powerful play-maker who essays to 
present phases of life seen, or easily to be seen, in 
perspective and in the large. What he does makes 
an impression deep and lasting, and, as a trustee there- 


phases of 


teresting 
ford the 
demonstrate his genius in 
That with such an opportunity the possessor of the 
genius to do the thing properly should falsify the 
known 
powers require a decent age to sympathize with and 
to lament the fate of such a woman, ignorant, aban- 
doned, having the amiability of complaisance allied 
te the temper and the tongue of a fish-woman, is hard- 


Mrs. Leslie Carter 


The star in David Belasco’s newest play, ‘‘Du Barry” 
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play; surely there was enough here to af- 
student of character ample opportunity to 
the delineation thereof. 


facts, should by his indubitable theatric 


ly conceivable; vet this is what Mr. Belasco has done. 
What, then, is to be said of such a builder of plays? 
Merely that he is, after all, only a builder of plays; 
not a dramatist, in the proper sense of the word; not a 
playwright who may hope to become permanently a 
serious factor in dramatic literature. He is the best 
stage mechanic we have to-day, but he is not to be 
thought of as a dramatic author for a moment. 


record; for Mr. Belasco does not need to be 
told of his faults. He probably knows them 
as well as we do, and is under no compulsion to cor- 
rect them, since it is his ingenuity as a mechanic, 
and not his possibilities as a dramatic author, that 
the public cares for. He can afford to snap his 


A’ of which is set forth merely as a matter of 


emotionally with that of the French. 
Racial influences are thought to be 
too powerful ever to be overcome 
by any amount of effort, however 
sincere. In the career of Mrs. Car- 
ter we shall see whether or not 
there is anything in this theory. 
So far she has given us reason to 
hesitate to speak of it axiomatically, for here and 
there there crops out in her work a note which might 
ring in the knell of an assumed elementary fact, 
but one is unable as yet to determine whether or not 
these notes are mere tricks of manner, of voice, or of 
movement rather than the genuine symptoms of a 
transmigrated temperament. 


fully stirring, marvellously spectacular play, and 
if Mr. Belasco would only place a sign over the 
door bearing in large golden letters the legend— 


[' any event, we have at the Criterion a wonder- 





ABANDON HISTORY, ALL YE WHO 
ENTER HERE 











we should enjoin upon every one who cares for the 
theatre at all not that he should see “Du Barry” 
once, but twice and thrice, for it.is well worth the 
expense involved, whether in time, money, nervous 
energy, or emotional disturbance. 
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The scenic effects of ‘‘ Du Barry,” as presented at the Criterion Theatre, are a real achievement even in this day of stupendous stage productions. << ) ” Y 
DU BARRY’S LAST JOURNE 


The last act, showing ‘*‘ Madame Du Barry” in the tumbril on her way to the guillotine, rerroduces the street scenes of the time with great fidelity. 
Upward of two hundred people are employed to give a realistic air to the picture, which has a wonderful atmosphere and rare vigor of movement 
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CHAPTER XLI 
ONE 1lOUR OF LOVE 


ET TI was not to have one chance of an in- 
terview with Jovce Faa taken from me, here 
in mine own tower and with my father’s 
servants about me. ‘That had been too hard 
a fate. 

I know that it does not say much for mine 
own contrivance or initiative that | had not devised 
the matter before. But for some reason or another 
that I could not tathom-at the time, Marion did not 
favor me in the matter, perchance considering me too 
slack and fashionless in my wooing, as was perhaps the 
truth 

Nevertheless I was learning, and when Eppie, ac- 
cording to her own kind thought for me, managed to 
send Marion on an errand with Grisel to the house of 
Orraland. | went boldly in by the secret way, and 
knocked upon the inner portal of the Aumry of Isle 
Rathan. 

The voice of Joyce Faa bade me come in, and as I 
opened the door T saw her draw a shawl about her 
shoulders hastily. for she thought that Eppie had been 
her visitor. 

Moreover, when she saw me. she looked this way and 
that, even going a step towards the door of the outer 
room, as if hoping to find a way of retreat thereby. 

But instead she beckoned me without into the sun- 
shine, with the feeling, doubtless, that it was more 
fitting for me to speak and for her to hear out there, 
With the gulls end terns making a wild melody about 
our heads, and the sea-water jabbling with a pleasant 
sound beneath the rock. 

Joyvee Faa used no courtesy, neither invited me to 
take one of the wooden benches or stone seats upon 
the outer baicony. She simply waited for me to speak, 
to say my say and be gone. And there is no attitude 
of a woman (if she only knew it and were able to 
practise it) so hard to combat as this. 

Of old, in the Dungeon of Buchan, at the pleasant 
Shiecling. she had never seen me enter witheut a smil- 
ing welcome, but now no ordinary courtesy of life or 
kindly greeting seemed possible between us. 

Since the previous night Joyce had taken off the 
dress which Marion had given her and put on again 
the old black gown in which she had accompanied me 
ucross the Silver Flowe of Buchan. endured the terrible 
thunder-storm on the heights of Bennanbrack, and 
stood up to be married to Harry Polwart in the manse 
garden of Minnigalf. 

I went over close to her, and she did not move or in 
any way shrink from me. She only seemed dead at 
heart, withont any answering consciousness of eve or 
voice or gesture. 

* Jovee,” J said, “I do net mean this for an intru- 
sion upon vou, but [ think I have a right to be heard. 
Do you refuse me that? It is the right of every pris- 
oner at the bar.” 

Still she did not speak, but only moved her hands, 
and, more slightly, her shoulders also, in the French 
manner, as much as to say: “Do IT refuse you? Can 
J refuse vou?” 

Then, knowing that my time was short, I spoke clear- 
ly and to the purpose 

* Jovee, | love you! T have always loved vou, and I 
always shall love you! Let us take that for our start- 
ing-place.” 

I watched carefully the effect of these words upon 
her. I did not take her hand. | felt instinctively 
that she would resent that. But I stood close enough 
to note the changes upon her cheek, and though she 
turned her head so far away that I could see little more 
than the tip of her ear and a part of her neck, I could 
see that these grew slowly rosy red. It was almost like 
a yvoune maid’s first conscious vielding, but [ knew too 
well that a maiden’s vose-blush shame at hearing love 
spoken in her ear was very far indeed from being Joyce 
Faa’s mood. 

‘1 cannot see why my love has not its rights as well 
as vour word passed to Harry Polwart,” [ said. “1 
love you, Joyee! Lam young, and have all my life 
to offer you. T have other things to offer also, that I 
will not shame either of us by naming. For I know 
that in a cot-house or in a stable-loft I should be 
happy with you—aye, if T had not a penny in the world, 
even if | had to carry the meal-poke for you and beg 
eur bread!” 

It was when T thus spoke of poverty together that 
for the first time T saw some. of the old life come back 
into her eve, some of that graciousness and sweetness 
which had drawn all my heart from selfish folly in the 
long summer days on the hills of the Dungeon. 

She had her hands clasped before her, and she lifted 
them up with a kind of wringing movement, the ex- 
ceeding pain of which T cannot express in words. 

* Maxwell!” she said, in a moaning voice that had 
yet something T was glad to hear in it, too, “ if you had 
truly loved me you would have spared me this!” 

I was instantly at her side, but before IT could reach 
her she had sunk down upon one of the stone seats, 
from which there was at all times a view of the sea. 
I bent down also, half kneeling by her side, and taking 
one of her hands in mine, looked into her face. 

~ Jovee” L said.“ listen to me. [ think it would be 
best for Harry Polwart that you should not marry 
him—" 

Here she turned and gazed eagerly into my eyes, as 
if to read my thoughts. 


* Ave?” she said: “show me that, if you can! How 
can it be best for the woman on whom a man depends 
for his very being to break her word to him?” 

This speech set me on my mettle. 

“Well, first, then,” I said, “ you do not love him. 

You love me—I know you do. In promising yourself 
to him you promised what was not your own—but 
mine. For you are mine! By the right of love I 
claim you, Joyce, and I will not let you go away!” 
_ She smiled now, sweetly, most sweetly, yet wist- 
fully withal. She said no word of denial. Nay, she 
shifted my hand half-way to her lips, as if she were 
about to kiss it, and then slowly let it drop again. 

“You speak well, Maxwell,” she said, not turning 
away from me any more, hut keeping my hand in both 

‘of hers, and even pressing it a little, * nor will I say 
a word of reproach to you. Part of what you say is 
true. I deny it not. But [I see my duty to be with 
this poor blind Harry Polwart, whom I do not love, 
and not with—with those whom I do love.” 

I think she was going to say “ with you,” but at the 
singular pronoun her courage failed her. 

“He would die in a ditch without me; you, even 
if you love me as you say (and I think you do), would 
vet, after a time, love another. No! do not deny it, 
Maxwell! I know you are not of my degree. You 
despise my people. You have your lands, your duties, 
your riches, your learning and books. I—I am only 
poor Joyce Faa, the daughter of the outlaw of the 
Dungeon, and in a few months you would forget. And 
as for that other—whom I do not love—in the hour 
when the hand of God struck him down it was laid on 
my heart to live only for him, who, in trying to serve 
us two, had been shut out at once from the light of the 
sun and the faces of men and women!” 

‘But, dear Joyce,” I said, “ consider that it is in 
my power to place Harry Polwart beyond reach of 
want—a good home on my father’s lands, security and 
comfort all his life. It shal! be no sad lot, I warrant 
you that. He shall play reels and strathspeys at all 
the weddings and christenings. He shall build the hay- 
coles and thrash the corn. He shall be first at the har- 
vest-home and last at the kirns when the granary is 
cleared for dancings and the good Scots ale goes 
round.” 

sut even when T was drawing the picture IT knew 
how futile were my words. It was sadly, yet a little 
scorntully, that she answered this time. 

“Ah, Maxwell, it is little you know of the hill 
gvpsy. or vou would never speak of Harry Polwart be- 
ing a pensioner at any man’s gate—least of all at 
yours. For, hear ye, Maxwell, | have been plain with 
him, and he knows that which—-I have never told 
even to you!” 

* That you love me, Joyce?” 

I was on both my knees now before her as she sat 
on the stone seat. How [ came there I know not, un- 
less it were for conveniency of putting my arms about 
her, which I certainly had somehow accomplished. 

* That—I—love—you! Yes! I do love you!” 

She spoke the words slowly, as if each one had to 
pass a barrier ere it was permitted to reach the outer 
air. But she turned to me as she spoke, also, and. 
with a quick sob, threw her arms about my neck and 
sank her face against mine, pressing it clese and 
closer. 

| remember little definitely or consecutively about 
the time that followed, and I would not write about 
it if I could. [| reeall, though, the warm wetness of 
her cheek, the salt tears un my lips as I kissed her 
and she kissed me. Perhaps I wept also. I cannot tell. 
| only know that never can I see a bright October day, 
with the wind from the north making the sea sap- 
phire blue and sparkling, but I think of that cave, 
and Joyce Faa for a thousand moments all too swift 
giving herself up to love and me. 

God forgive me! Before that day I might have done 
as she said and been content with her—ves, even when 
I entered through the passage and tapped at that inner 
door. But after that breaking down of the barriers 
I was hers forever. Nor have I to this present altered 
in jot or tittle of all that [ vowed to her then. 

After a while—-how long I knew not nor cared— 
quite suddenly she withdrew herself from me and stood 
up, putting up her hair that had fallen down, and look- 
ing out to sea with wet, delicious eyes. 

I watched her with a new pride and joy. For it 
was now for the first time that I knew certainly how 
that glorious creature loved me. And that she was 
indeed a glorious creature all might see. The troubles 
of these later days had if possible developed the superb 
outlines of her form. Ever erect as a hill-pine, she 
had grown more gracious and rounded in outline. with- 
out losing in the least the old lissome alertness of her 
carriage, as of some wild thing unaccustomed to re- 
straints and the dwellings of men. Now, when she had 
heaped her hair together in its usual dark and tempest- 
vous masses, and tied the silken snood about it—a 
scarlet ribbon which I had given her—she turned again 
to me, very calm and pale. 

“Dear,” she said, “this is noways worthy of you 
and me. We forgot ourselves. The blame is mine 
wholly, for the sacrifice and the compulsion must be 
mine. But now, Maxwell, vou and I will be strong 
from this time forth. And God, who knows all, will 
not visit the weakness of one upon us both!” 

I did not speak, for 1 read the unswerving purpose in 
her face, and though my heart was black and heavy, 
I could not help being thankful, too, that He in whose 
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hands are the hearts of men and women, had given me 
to know the greatness of this woman’s heart—greater, 
to my thinking, in its weakness than in its strength. 

Ske reached me both her hands, and stood regarding 
me, eve to eye. 

“No,” she added, “this is no wrong to any that 
we have done. For God knew before how I loved you, 
and that other knew also when he and I first made 
the bargain together to save your life. But the time 
was ours and the love. It shall abide with me in many 
a darksome night and horrible place. For now I must 
take up the burden that has been laid upon me. I go 
to Harry Polwart, that I may be his so long as he has 
need of me. Do not come with me. Do not follow me. 
Let us part here-—-where for a moment I forgot, where 
for one hour I was happy without thought. Surely 
God is not angry when the happiness of a life had to 
be put into a day?” 

She drew me towards her with both hands, kissed 
me gently on either cheek in her foreign fashion, and 
then, with a sweet and tender solemnity, lifted up her 
lips for me to kiss them in mine. 

I did so. There was the rustle of a dress, the shut- 
ting of a door, and Joyee Faa was gone. I was left 
alone in the Aumry, under the wide, useless brightness 
of the sky, with the sunlit Solway clattering emptily 
without upon the rocks beneath the place of our first 
and last love-tryst. 


CHAPTER XLII 
MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES 
Tis the “ blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 


church ” is true also of smaller causes, and hum- 
ble folk who would never aspire to the honor- 
able designation of the Faithful Slain. 

And of this the camp in the Duchrae Bank Wood was 
a proof. The rough-riding squadrons of Colonel Tereg- 
gles, the domiciliary visitations of his fellow-colonel 
the Galloway laird, the erratic descents and perquisi- 
tions of General Fitzgeorge (who dragged at his heels 
a very reluctant aide, in the person of Captain Austin 
Tredennis), had issued in this—that the forces of the 
Levellers had collected at last and entrenched them- 
selves behind ordereil lines of trench and bastion, scarp 
and counterscarp. 

Thrice had detachments of Colonel Collinson’s force 
keen put to complete rout by surprise parties descend- 
ing upon them unexpectedly—once from the rough hill- 
sides of the Bennan, as the troopers straggled through 
the marshy narrows on their way up to the valley of 
the Ken; again at the Fords of the Dee, where out of 
a wood arose suddenly a hundred men, armed with 
pike and musket, and sent to the right-about with sur- 
prising suddenness two companies of a marching mili- 
tia regiment hastily called up from the neighboring 
shire of Dumfries: lastly, and from General Fitz- 
george’s point of view most alarming of all, the sacred 
person of the commander-in-chief had been in manifest 
danger. Indeed, he had only been saved by the reck- 
less gallantry of his aide-de-camp, Captain Tredennis, 
ot Ligonier’s Horse, who, at the risk of his life, rode 
within a few paces of the rebel lines and dared them 
to fire upon him. For some reason, not clearly under- 
stocd at the moment, they did not fire, but stood with 
grounded arms till the captain had brought his general 
off the ground without a scratch upon his semi-royal 
body. 

Naturally after these occurrents many were the criti- 
cisms and observes made upon the weakness of the gov- 
ernment. Frantic were the appeals for additional 
forces, met by the usual polite indifference and unbe- 
lief in high quarters, while at the local headquarters 
reigned a completeness of disorganization which ought 
to have filled with joyful gratification the heart of 
the late special commissioner, Captain Tredennis. 

But as this is a private, not a public, history, we 
ean take little and brief account with these petty 
“ ruffles * and “ rencontres,”” as they are slightingly de- 
scribed in the despatches of the commander-in-chief. 

But to his royal relative (putative) General Fitz- 
george wrote in other fashion, entirely abjuring the 
classic turn of phrase which distinguished the official 
communications passing under the enthusiastic eye of 
his aide: ; 


“Dr. Cozin George,—Yr note to hand with the or- 
ders. This is a damnble country ard verry poore. No 
wimmen to speak of, and ‘these other pert minkses or 
blowzie dames. If you do not recall me soon I must 
rezine and go to Bath to drink the waters. I here 
Lady Bettie Trippit is there. Ther is a felow heer, 
Capt. Austane Tredenis, of Liegonr’s Hoars, mutch in 
my way. Have him made a Col. or Depty. Governr.. 
or something els, and sent to amerika or some Islande. 
very desolate. My humble service to yr. Royl. High- 
nss. I hope the Dutchss and Her Majty are better 
Friends. My respect to the former—as this is a private 
letter. 

Yr. lovg. humble Servt. and Cozin, 
G. FITZGEORGE. 

“PP, S—Dr. George,—I am verry poor, or shall be 
when I reach anny place wher I can spend Monny, as 
Bath, where Lady Bettie is. G. F.” 


That this kindly though unofficial mention in de- 
spatches did not bear immediate fruit is owing to the 
fact that the august personage to whom it was address- 
ed was temporarily absent on a visit to his Continental 
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dominions—so that, in the mean while, and pending 
his return, Austin Tredennis still remained “‘ much in 
the way ” of the relative of kings. 

Nevertheless, it could not be denied that he had 
greatly distinguished himself. His courage had been 
proved on the occasion of his bringing his superior offi- 
cer out of imminent peril (as mentioned in General 
Fitzgeorge’s public despatches). He it was who held 
the candle straight between the Gallic slackness of 
the commander - in- chief, who cared only for Bath, 
“where Lady Bettie is,” and the domineering landlord- 
ism of Colonels Gunter and Collinson. 

But what the motives were which caused him to offer 
his services as a spy in the enemy’s country remained 
a secret to all save Captain Tredennis himself. He 
found himself at last on the highroad to promotion— 
and, indeed, nearer to it than he had any conception 
of, not having seen a certain letter to ‘“ Dr. Cozin 
George,” which we have had the advantage of perusing. 
Yet, in spite of his very eligible position of officer in 
personal attendance upon the commander, forgetful of 
the excellent dinners at headquarters (which were al- 
ways fixed where the best game and wine were to be 
had)—in spite of these and other advantages too nu- 
merous to mention, Austin Tredennis offered himself 
as a volunteer spy, to adventure in the rough country 
about the embouchure of the Dee and the Ken, where 
the camp of the rebels was situated. 

“T cannot spare you,” said the general, at first. 
“ Blood me! but I decline to be left alone with a pack 
of Galloway lairds who eat 
with their knives like plough- 
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when a single false step may bring you before a firing- 
party, or a word too much or too little deliver you to 
the provost-marshal with his rope. 

It cannot, therefore, be any derogation from the cour- 
age of Austin Tredennis if we confess at once (from 
information received) that other thoughts were stir- 
ring in his heart than desire to taste danger in full 
draught undiluted or the hope of immediate promo- 
tion. 

The brain of the soldier lay within its casement— 
large, collected, and cool—working out problems and 
choosing the best means of attaining ends, as unim- 
passionedly as it played his hands at piquet with his 
superior officer, when he won or lest not according to 
the cards, but according as he wished to influence the 
mood of his opponent. 

So far the head; but the heart—ah! that was an- 
other matter. The heart of Austin Tredennis was a 
seething turmoil, of which no fleck or spray was suf- 
fered to reach the calm, grim features, or to twitch the 
mouth set so sternly under the great mustache. For, 
to be brief, the captain of horse was in love! More, 
he was piqued, or, rather, angered—with a feeling as 
much stronger than pique as eau-de-vie is stronger than 
water. But the word “ pique” must be used, because 
it alone expresses the line of his feeling, though by no 
means the distance he had travelled along that line. 

Since the night when Marion flouted him, and tossed 
him aside like a finger-worn gauntlet, while vet utterly 
in his power within the prison at Kirkcudbright, he 
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equipment of Job Brown, Yorkshire drover and cattle- 
dealer, who stood in front of the camp mirror of the 
late Captain Austin Tredennis, of Ligonier’s Horse, 


disappeared. Austin groaned as he ordered Beech with 
a pair of scissors to cut away the solid magnificence 
of his mustaches as close to the skin as steel would cut. 


But at that moment Austin was in a mood for the 
greatest sacrifices. 
“Any other orders, sir?” Beech whispered in th 


dark of the archway of Austin’s lodgings, when, having 
settled his cloak and seen to his pistols, he held the 
stirrup for his master to mount the stout little pony 
which was to carry the fortunes of the spy-lover. 

* None,” said Tredennis, “ except to keep your mouth 
shut.” 

And so, with a heart quieter and more satisfied than 
it had been for many months, Austin Tredennis went 
out into the outer dark, and rode away northward, with 
the good-night bugle-call of his troopers ringing in 
his ears as an unconscious God-speed to their com- 
mander. 

CHAPTER 


CATTLE-DEALER 


HERE is a ford across the Lane of Grenoch, near 

i where the clear brown stream unites the narrows 
of the loch, 2nd a full mile before it unites its 
slow-moving lily-fringed stream with the Black Water 
o’ Dee rushing from its moorlands. The Lane of Gren- 
och seemed to that comfortable English drover, Mr. 
Job Brown, like a bit of 

Warwickshire let into the 
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boys, or deuced old money- 
grubbers and _ land - thieves 
like Kirkham and Gunter! 
You are a rough fellow, Tre- 
dennis, but George Fitzgeorge 
owes no grudges. In fact, you 
were perfectly right; but, in- 
deed, I cannot afford to let 
you go, for you play a 
devilish good hand at piquet. 
So don’t ask me, my dear 
sir. I pray you don’t ask 
me again!” 

But Austin Tredennis did 
ask again, pointing out with 
much cogent argument the 


advantage of ending this 
foolish strife expeditiously 
and, if possible, without 


shedding of blood. 

“There is no honor to be 
gained for a general of your 
world-wide reputation” (Oh, 
Captain Austin!) “ by riding 
down these poor ploughmen 
and shepherds. No honor 
save in getting the whole 
thing settled out of hand; 
and that these landlords will 
put off as long as possible, 
so as to have as many as pos- 
sible sent out of the country.” 

“D—n them!” exclaimed 
General Fitzgeorge, quite in 
the Hanoverian manner of 
his august relative. 

“Well, consider,” the Mac- 
chiavellian aide went on, with 
his subtlest smile; “it must 
be dull enough here for you 
—a man of your fine tastes 
—when you ought to be at—” 

“Bath! ah, yes—yes, so it 
is, so it is—deuced dull!” 
murmured the general, half 
closing his eyes, and seeing, 
doubtless, a vision of the 
Pump Room and other things 
yet more pleasant in the City 
of the Waters. 

“You will have all the 
credit if I succeed,” continued 
Austin. “I and I only will 
be blamed in case of fail- 
ure—” 

“Very proper—-very proper!” 
quite audibly. 

“ And you will permit me to say, sir,” said Austin, 
“that with your success here will doubtless come also 
your rank as a Royal Duke, which has been shamefully 
delayed, and a more desirable post than the command 
of his Majesty’s forces in these barren and remote 
parts of his dominions.” 

* Yes, yes! good fellow, wise man!” murmured Gen- 
eral Fitzgeorge, nodding approvingly, and helping him- 
self to the sixth glass of wine, without remembering 
to offer any to Austin. ‘“ Admirable way of putting 
things! Wish I had it! Never could—blood me! none 
in our family can!” 

So, leaving his commander-in-chief to discuss the 
remainder of the second bottle of claret, Austin de- 
parted, much elated by the permission to run his neck 
into the most absolute and terrible danger. The dis- 
tinguished field-officer Jay back in his chair, and as he 
slowly tilted the silver goblet from which he always 
drank when on service (a baptismal present from his 
late royal godfather, and father), he cast up his eyes 
to the ceiling and meditated. 5 

And as he meditated he nodded at the tremulous cir- 
cles the candles made on the roof as the draughts of 
the rickety inn-chamber caused their wicks to flicker. 

“Ah!” he said, “it will do no harm, in any case. 
It is a quicker way than promotion. If the fellow fail, 
I shall be able to console myself in this dull dog-hole 
without any more of his Puritanic interference, blood 
him! And if he should happen to succéed—why, then 
I shall get away to Bath. Ha! I stand to win either 
way. Never thought of that before—never thought of 
that—clever fellow, George, clever fellow!” 








said the son of kings, 


’ 


Austin Tredennis had been a spy before. In the 
Netherlands he had passed from army to army more 
than once, and knew that intoxication of excitement 
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moory, boggish desolations of 
Galloway. But even he 
lifted his eyes from the lily 
pools where the broad leaves 
were already browning and 
turning up at the edges, lo! 
there above him was the na- 
tive rock of the province, 
lichened and water-worn, of 
which the poet sings— 


as 


Auld Granny Granite girnin’ wi’ her 
grey teeth. 


He made a tall, handsome 
eattle-dealer, this Yorkshire- 
man; none so hearty or will 
ing at a bargain had been 
seen among the farmers of 
the straths for many a day. 
Wherever he went Mr. Job 
Brown left behind him a trail 
of smiling faces and drained 





dram-glasses. It is true that 
when Lorimer of the Bore 
land came to think it over 
afterwards, he could not re- 
member that much = actual 
business had been done. But. 
on the other hand, Mr. Brown 
had looked at everything, 
and, “ When I return from 
Ireland,” he said—* ha, ha! 


then we will see if you Gal 
loway lads can beat the Pad 
dies at a drink or a bargain!” 

Goodwifely smiles acknow 
ledged: Mr. Brown's judicious 
praise of the dropped scones 
or the poultry. Mutton 
hams like those of Mistress 
Lorimer had never been 
in Yorkshire. Yes, he was a 
bachelor. It was his misfor 
tune, but he would settle in 
Galloway gladly if only Mis 


seen 


tress Hislop of Barnboard 
would look out a_ suitable 
partner in life for him. He 
was a shy man. She was 


doubtless a better judge of 








I bent down also, half kneeling by her Side 


had never slept soundly, save with the sleep of supreme 
fatigue. He did professionally the work of an entire 
staff, and earned his reward by sleeping for three or 
four hours a deep and dreamless sleep. From this he 
woke to the angry torture of the man who falls deeply 
in love late in life, vet who is baffled, angered, touted, 
crossed at once by circumstances and by the object of 
his love. 

“Now I will show her!” said Austin, twisting the 
broad flank of his mustache into his mouth and biting 
savagely upon it. ‘* Now—at last!” 

He strode away to his solitary quarters and sum- 
moned his soldier-servant, a wiry fellow who had been 
with him for many years and in various climes. 

* Beech,” he said, “I am on the old game again. 
Get me the Yorkshire toggeries—the drover suit with 
the big buttons.” 

Beech—a tall, spare, middle-aged man, with a mar- 
vellously lined countenance and a huge nose, down the 
side of which he looked at his master as if along a 
levelled musket—stood still in astonishment, forget- 
ting even to salute. 

“No sayin’, sir?” he said. ‘“ Surely that’s for young- 
er men, and, if you will excuse me, sir, for men of 
lighter build and figure than you be!” 

“General’s orders, Beech,” said 
“ Button on the leggings.” 

The white mole-skin leggings aforesaid, rough and 
weather-beaten, were worn over an old pair of cav- 
alry boots. To these were added blue pilot-cloth small- 
clothes, roomy as a house even for Austin’s honorable 
girth, buff waistcoat of a twilled material, with im- 
mense pockets flapped and ornamented with immense 
steel buttons, a short coat of the same material as the 
small-clothes, splashed and frayed, a flapped black 
hat caught up in the front with one of the steel waist- 
coat buttons. A weather-worn gray coat of a material 
like frieze to lay across his pony’s back completed the 


Austin, curtly. 





good wives than he. 

Sentiment such this in 
the mouth of a well-looking, 
well-to-do unmarried = man, 
spoken to the mother of six, 
all untochered and marriageable lasses, creates an 
impression something more than favorable. 

At the little moorland public-house of Clachanpluck 
Mr. Job Brown left his beast, to be sent back that 
same night to Kirkeudbright, consigned to the care of 
one Daniel Beech, at Mistress Davert’s, in the Back 
Row. Mr. Job was going into the hill districts 
of Kells and Minnigaff to buy black-faced sheep for 
Carlisle Tryst, and the roads, or, rather, the broad 
heathery breast of the fell, extending mile after mile, 
and varied only by bottomless loch, green treacherous 
shaking bog, and deep purple-black moss-hag, was not 
exactly the country most suitable for an English-bred 
beast. 

In fine, alone and on foot, Mr. Job Brown crossed 
the Crae, stepping shallow stones, just where you will 
find them to this day, as [ tell you, at the place a fur- 
long or two northward along the road from the Du- 
chrae Loaning. 

What Mr. Brown was doing there was not at first 
very clear. For the road to the brig-end of Dee Water 
(where the great fight of other days had been fought) 
did not then pass by the water-side as now it does, 
but over the moor by Parkhill to the Folds, where, 
indeed, you may yet trace it with pleasure to yourself 
some idle summer afternoon by its velvety turf, greener 
at the sides where the bairns with their bare feet 
trotted to school, and rougher with corn-cockle and 
hard-head in the grooved mid-track, where from genera- 
tion to generation the pack-horses followed each other 
in a long swaying line. 

But without obvious cause Job Brown had forsaken 
the main road when it left the loch-side, and contin- 
ued his journey by the rough foot-path, now soft, now 
perilous, by which the country-folk were wont to pass 
up the glen to the ford and thence to the hill farms of 
Slogarie, Airie, and the two Craes—Upper and Nether. 

3ut at this point we may as well drop Mr. Job 
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Brown, drover and cattle-dealer from Yorkshire, and 
say that, with eyes keen and trained to the closest ob- 
servation, Captain Austin Tredennis, in disguise which 
has been already described, strode circumspectly across 
the stepping-stones, paused a moment on the huge 
centre block, and then made his way up the hill by a 
pathway distinctly marked, through a tangle of heath 
and bog-myrtle to the farm town of Upper Crae, on 
the brow of the hill which looks out towards the north. 

The night of late October was closing rapidly in. 
The sun was already set behind the Airie Hill. The 
country was unknown, destitute of passable roads— 
perilous, too, for the rebel lines were now very near. 
The scouts of the Levellers were everywhere, and each 
moment as he strode forward, his bundle swung over 
his shoulder on the crook of his staff, Austin expected 
to find himself challenged. 

He had waited two days at Clachanpluck, entertain- 
ing all and sundry at the village inn, knowing well that 
this was the safest introduction he could have when he 
betook himself to the dangerous neighborhood of the 
Levellers—or, greatest peril of all, endeavored to pen- 
etrate their camp on the strongly fortified peninsula 
opposite the Hollan Isle. 

It was, in a manner of speaking, by pure instinct 
that Austin sought for Marion in the camp of the 
Levellers. She was not at home; of that he was con- 
fident. But had he known of the existence of the 
Aumry, on Isle Rathan, he might not have been so 
well assured. He was certain that so bold and deter- 
mined a leader would go back to her followers when 
at last they were making a stand in the open against 
the forces brought against them by their enemies. 

The premises of the captain of horse were not quite 
correct. Nevertheless, he argued with judgment, and 
his conclusion that Marion must be looked for in the 
camp of the Leveliers was unimpeachable, which, after 
all, was the main thing. 

At that very moment when Austin Tredennis was 
taking the Grenoch stepping-stones in his stride, and 
driving the dew from the bog-myrtle with his gaitered 
riding-boots, one Captain Dick of the Isle was visit- 
ing posts and arranging defences not more than a 
Scots mile to the northward. 

It was Austin Tredennis’s plan to introduce himself 
at the farm of Crae, get a night’s lodging there, and 
on the morrow, on pretext of seeing the owner’s flocks 
and herds, obtain a bird’s-eye prospect of the fortified 
camp in the Duchrae Wood, and if possible hear some 
tidings of his sometime prisoner in Maclellan’s Wark. 

Tredennis strode up to the door by the little thatched 
farm-house on the hill. His arrival was, of course, her- 
alded by half a dozen clamorous collie-dogs, which 
mounted themselves upon cairns of stones gathered off 
the fields, and appeared from barn and stable open- 
mouthed and voluble of warning. 

He had hardly time to knock, when Mistress MacCor- 
mick, wife of Anton, farmer and indweller in Crae, 
opened the door and bade him enter, with an air of 
remarkable heartiness. 

“Ye'll be the Englishman frae the Clachan, nae 
doot?” said the lady, a tall, middle-aged, capable-look- 
ing person, with heavy black eyebrows, and a habit of 
swooping about the house from side to side, as if she 
had been unexpectedly shut up there by accident, as a 
swallow might in a church. 

Austin intimated that he was indeed the person re- 
ferred to, whereupon the lady of the house ushered 
him in without further catechism to a comfortable 
house-place where a couple of men were sitting. One 
was a little gray-haired man, with bent back and a rosy 
face—Anton MacCormick himself—a shrewd man at 
a bargain at kirk yett or town market-place, but. with 
all his chirpy good-humor, held in the direst servitude 
by his wife. This lady had an inordinate passion for 
cleanliness, and was perpetually scrubbing and _ polish- 
ing some portion of her domain. Sometimes the kitchen 
would be receiving attention, in which case worthy 
Anton was known to take his dinner frugally upon 
the door-step, eating out of a platter that was handed 
to him from within, like a beggar at a rich man’s gate. 

At other times the bed-room of the pair would be 
under vows of purification, when the lady slept alone 
on a shake-down in front of the kitchen fire, while 
poor Anton (on the plea that he would most likely 
set the house on fire) was sent to make what shift 
he could in the stable-loft with the serving-man. 

On this occasion, however, it happened that the lady 
was in high good-humor, and save that she invited 
Tredennis’s attention rather abruptly to a wet rag 
which she kept behind the door for foot-cleansing pur- 
poses, she made no objection to his staying the night 
in her house. 

The master of the house, however, was profuse of 
hospitalities. 

“Ye mind me,” he said, rising from his seat and 
holding out his hand. ‘ I was wi’ Geordie Moatt and 
Andrew Lowden, frae Drumlane, at the change-house 
o’ Clachanpluck the nicht before yestreen. And little 
did I think when ye sang us your braw English sangs 
that ve wad be sittin’ at my ain fireside before the 
mune was twa days aulder!” 

“It’s no muckle ve shall get to pour doon your 
thrapples here,” said Mistress MaeCormick, making a 
swoop upon the dresser and locking the lower com- 
partment. ‘“ Anton cam singing up the loan, and even 
answered me back when [ reproved him—answered back 
to his married wife! What think ye o’ that, Silver 
Sand?” 

The second man at the table had never taken his 
dark, twinkling eyes off the new-comer, but now he 
turned courteously towards his hostess. 

‘I think,” said Silver Sand, smiling, “that your 
husband's conduct was most unseemly, and altogether 
inexcusable.” 

“Ah! but, Silver Sand,” cried the master of the 
house, “it is easy for you to speak, wi’ nae wife to 
say, ‘Where goest thou?’ or ‘Whither comest thou?’ 
Weel may ye side wi’ the weemen folk! But gin ye 
were tichtly wedded as me, ye wad sing a very different 
tune. But what says Maister Job Broon, frae York- 
shire?” 

Austin, having immediately understood who buttered 
the bread in the house of Crae, of course answered 


with every reasonable promptitude that, being also 
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unmarried, he looked upon all women as angels, and 
married women in especial as archangels. 

This obliging reply put Mistress MaeCormick in high 
good-humor, and while a more substantial supper was 
preparing, she opened the cupboard she had so abruptly 
locked, drew from thence a square-faced green bottle 
of hollands, and arranged glasses upon a silver tray 
on the table. 

“We will be able to keep the guidman in order this 
nicht,” she cried, smiling in great good-humor. “ An- 
ton, ye lazy sumph, get the stranger a chair, and, sir, 
tell us your news. What think ye o’ the lamentable 
state o’ this distractit country?” 

Austin answered cautiously that he had as yet 
thought little about it, that it was his business to in- 
spect cattle and sheep, with a view to purchase; but 
that by the time he returned from Ireland he hoped 
that the trouble would be over, as he found it almost 
impossible to get men to drive his beasts to market. 

At this announcement the little red-cheeked man 
visibly brightened, and said that he had threescore 
sheep in prime condition, besides a dozen Highland cat- 
tle out on the hill, that he would be pleased to show 
Maister Broon the next day as early as he liked. 

“ But. the best o’ them are gane, sir!” cried the lady. 
“'Thae Levellers! vaigabonds that they are—” 

“ Wheesh, wheesh! cannily and smoothly, guidwife! 
Mind whaur ye are speakin’!”’ said Anton, with a 
glance across at Silver Sand, who sat steadily regard- 
ing the fire on the hearth. 

**Deed an’ I'll wheesht nane!” cried the angry ma- 
tron, who, like most women, had become strongly parti- 
san as soon as politics touched her personally. “To 
think o’ the bonny wethers that hae gane aff the hill, 
and never a penny to pay for them! And two bullocks 
that had no their match between Merrick and the sea 
—a’ boiled in a pot to pamper the stammocks 0’ a 
wheen blackyards, the scum o’ the earth! Oh, that I 
had married a man, and no a bundle o’ sauch-wands 
that the wind blaws through and through!” 

As she spoke she looked at the sturdy form and 
square shoulders of the English drover with a direct- 
ness of admiration that made that modest gentleman 
most uncomfortable. 

“Sure am I,” she continued, raising her voice for 
the third time, “that rather than lose the sheep 
oot o’ his parks and the nowt aff the hill, Maister 
Brown wad hae ta’en his musket and whinger and gaen 
to the heather to hae satisfaction o’ a wheen thieves 
an’ catherans that caa’ themsel’s Levellers, and wad 
a’ be the better o’ a guid hangin’ by the neck, ilka yin 
o’ them!” 

“T fear if he had done so, Mistress MacCormick, that 
you would this night have been a widow,” said Silver 
Sand, smiling quietly. 

Mistress MacCormick of Crae was filling Austin’s 
glass with a second supply of hollands when she 
heard these words, and as soon as she had finished she 
cast a wide circuit about the speaker’s chair, ostenta- 
tiously leaving him out of any further distribution of 
good things, and merely adding a little to the conter’s 
of her own and her husband’s glasses. Silver Sand 
watched her with a look of quiet amusement. 

“Widow or no,” she replied, tossing her head, “ at 
least I wad hae been free to mairry a man, and that’s 
better than bein’ the wife o’ a craitur wi’ nae mair 
backbane in him than the dishclout!” 

To heal the little disturbance, Anton had risen from 
his seat by the fireside and set on the table a plate- 
ful of oateakes and a segment of very solid-looking 
skim-milk cheese. 

“Hae, lads!” he cried, with an attempt at merri- 
ment obviously forced, “sit in an’ try some o’ my 
wife’s cheese. It’s her ain makin’, and I’s warrant 
ye there’s neither dirt nor butter in’t!” 

But Silver Sand, observing that his presence was 


not to the mind of the lady of the house, presently lift-. 


ed his hat, and amid the loud lamentations of his host 
and the dour silence ot Mistress MacCormick, courte- 
ously took his leave. He shook hands with Austin 
Tredennis, and said, as he did so, with an emphasis 
that the soldier could not fathom, “ Till our next meet- 
ing, sir.” 

As soon as Silver Sand was well out of the kitchen 
and safe down the little loaning, the storm which had 
been gathering within the farm kitchen suddenly and 
overwhelmingly broke. 

Austin sat silent and even a little intimidated, in 
spite of his amusement, while the tornado lasted. With 
great solemnity the lady of the house took the rolling- 
pin from a shelf in the corner, where it reposed in 
company with the potato-beetle and a wide earthen- 
ware “byne” of blue skim-milk. Then, with haughty 
tread and menacing air, she stalked across to her hus- 
band, who sat holding on with both hands to the 
arms of his chair, apparently stricken dumb by these 
warlike preparations. He had been sitting with his 
hat on his head. as is the honorable right and custom 
of the master of the house when presiding in his own 
house at a meal of any kind. 

War was formally declared by the belligerent dame 
knocking her husband’s hat from his head with her 
left hand. It went spinning into the corner, while 
its owner looked ruefully after it, well knowing that 
if it fell in the water-can he alone would be blamed. 
After that, however, for some time other matters claim- 
ed his attention. But it says something for the excel- 
lence of his training that, so soon as he was again at 
liberty, he went meekly into the corner after his head- 
covering, and carefully dusted it with his sleeve, whirl- 
ing it meanwhile round upon the points of the fingers 
of the other hand. 

Then, still silent with the awful silence of an ap- 
proaching thunder-cloud, Mistress MacCormick pro- 
ceeded to shake the rolling-pin in her husband’s face, 
so close that if he had moved in the least it would not 
have needed the Levellers to make a widow of the Mis- 
tress of Crae. The rolling-pin would have done it for 
her. 

“IT daur ye, Anton MacCormick!” she cried, “as ye 
value your worthless life, ever to bring that craitur 
Silver Sand into this hoose again! If ever—frae Yule- 
tide to Yule-tide, in winter or spring, frae morn to 
midnicht, or at ony ither season—ye let the craitur set 
foot in this hoose, I, Jacob‘ua MacCormick, will brak 


every bane in your body wi’ the beetle, and syne set 
ye to the loanin’ fit, never again to show your face 
within sax guid Scots miles o’ the Upper Crae. Wha 
brocht ye your gear and plenishin’? Jacobina MacCor- 
mick! Wha stockit the farm wi’ Ayrshire and short- 
horn, nowt-beast and Hielant kyloe? Jacobina Mac- 
Cormick! Wha’s sheep are bein’ robbit aff the hill, 
and wha’s bullocks are slaughtered to mak broth for 
your friends the Levellers, doon in the Duchrae Wood? 
Wha’s but Jacobina MacCormick’s? And that Silver 
Sand, wi’ his saft tongue, and * By your leave, madam!’ 
steppin’ in and oot like Baudrons, oor pussy-cat at 
a mouse-hole, doesna tak me in! Na, Anton Mac- 
Cormick, frae this day forth never let me see you or 
hear tell o’ you in that gypsy’s company! He comes 
here for nocht but to spy cot the land for his friends 
doon there. Noo, there’s nocht o’ the spy aboot this 
gentleman. He comes steppin’ muckle and braw and 
gawcy up to the door, chaps at it like a man, and fills 
the chair he sits on when he set him doon as featly 
as parritch fits a bicker! 

“Noo mind, Anton MacCormick, I hae warned ye for 
the last time! And, faith, my man, if I find ye takkin’ 
up wi’ ony spies or ill-contrivin’ Leveller, to the loan- 
in’ yett ye gang—you and a’ your guid-for-naething 
erew! Dod, and it wadna tak Jacobina MacCormick 
lang to get a better man than you—aye, if she had 
to mak him hersel oot o’ whipcord and a wheen pea- 
sticks!” 

It was after this, as the history has already re- 
corded, that the master of the house went into the 
corner and picked up his hat. 

While she was preparing supper, Mistress MacCor- 
mick was very willing to give Austin Tredennis any 
information in her power, and as soon as she under- 
stood that he had no sympathy with the Levellers she 
spoke freely. 

** Aye, ye will see all-and-hale o’ them the morn’s 
mornin’,” she said. “I will tak ye mysel after I hae 
lockit up yon in the milk-hoose.” 

(She indicated her lord with her elbow as he still 
stood by the transe humbly wiping the whitewash off 
his hat.) 

“ There’s two hunder o’ them, or maybes three, and 
their trenches and warks are a sicht to see. Maist 
o’ them are raw young lads—ploughmen and cotmen’s 
sons. But there’s a scoge 0’ smugglers and hill gypsies, 
and they say (but I kenna for the truth o’t) that 
Hector Faa himsel is there, and his dochter, her that 
brak oot o’ the gaol o’ Kirkcudbright.” 

“What!” cried Austin Tredennis, in apparent amaze- 
ment. “Surely there are no women with them—in 
such a place, and without tents!” 

“Oh, as to that,” cried the mistress of the Crae, 
“they allow nae women as a general thing! Only 
this Joyce Faa is wi’ her faither, and they say that 
their head captain is a young lass frae the shore-side— 
a terrible clever hizzie she is. They caa’ her Dick o’ the 
Isle. I met the jaud ae day, a’ wrappit up in a great 
blue coat, and a bauld-lookin’ besom she was, wi’ petti- 
coats kilted half-way to her knee and a pair 0’ pis- 
tolets at her belt. For me, that am a decent woman, I 
want nae comin’s or gangin’s wi’ the likes o’ her!” 

And as Austin Tredennis laid himself on the com- 
fortable bed in the “ prophet’s chaumer ” of the Higher 
Crae, he shut his eyes upon a vision of a young girl 
in a great cloak of blue with a silver tache and neck- 
chain, setting sentries and visiting posts in the au- 
tumnal rains, and sleeping at night under these late 
and unkindly northern heavens. And in spite of the 
condemnation of Mistress MacCormick, he resolved 
that if he had not considerable “ comin’s and gangin’s ”’ 
in the days that were to come with the young Captain 
of Levellers, it would not be his fault. 

To be Continued 


A Vision of the Century 


THE Toiler dreams; with restless, burdened heart 
Still hopes and dreams—his rugged face and brow 
Turned to the century. that trembling waits. 
Trembling yet purposeful, restive and strong 

She waits; how large and strenuous her part 

If step by step she walks with labor now 

And with her virgin hand unbars the gates 
Behind which poverty has lain so long. 


So dreams the Toiler; wooes her as his bride,— 
She shrinking yet, but queenly:; will she yield 
To this grim pleader from the people sprung? 
(Or, true to race and ancient heritage, 

Wed the soft-handed suitor at her side?) 

He waits her answer; toiling in the field 

He waits—or where, the tired nerves wrung . 
By factories’ din, worn youth is turned to age. 


And lifting weary eyes from day to day 

He dreams that even now the word is said; 

Grim labor walks with love for evermore; 

Dark brows are crowned that were in dust bowed low: 
While they who have gone far along the way 

With the old century, see the starving fed, 

And for the prisoned ones an open door 

That leads into the sunlight’s happy glow. 


Thus tensely listening, his face grown pale 

With visions whiter than the prophets saw, 

Amid the din he hears a wondrous cry, 

“At last! oh, Lord!” that drowns “Oh, Lord! how 
long?” 

Ah, blissful dreamer! if before the veil 

Has fallen—labor and love and law 

Shall lead a multitude that, passing by, 

One-hearted lifts to Heaven a mighty song. 











ARPER’S 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


The death of Senator William J. Sewell, of New Jersey, made a vacancy which will be filled by the legislative body which meets in Trenton this 
month. There are eight candidates, of whom the one most likely to be chosen is Mr. Dryden, who is the foremost business 
man of the State, and whose reputation for integrity, capacity, and mental breadth is unexcelled 
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OVERNOR ODELL’S recommendation to 
the New York Legislature not to make 
any new laws at present to facilitate the 
distribution of Sunday beer in New York 
city leaves the town to see what can be 
done under the Raines law by the new 

administration. Inasmuch as it is the enforcement of a 
liquor law that counts, rather than its presence on the 
statute-books, matters are pretty sure to be bettered 
in New York, even though the Raines law continues as 
it is. Meanwhile there has been a rather violent clash 
of opinions between the two great schools of temper- 
ance reformers. those that are opposed respectively to 
the use and the misuse of alcoholic beverages. Bishop 
Potter, Dr. Rainsford, and Mr. Jerome are among 
the chief spokesmen of those who believe that it is 
impossible to keep New-Yorkers from drinking even on 
Sunday, and that it is best to let them drink as open- 
ly and as sensibly as possible. They favor open saloons 
during certain hours on Sunday. They oppose the 
side-door feature of the Raines law as being an in- 
centive to hypocrisy, and they think that the Raines 
law fosters the levying of blackmail by the police. 
ach of these gentlemen knows New York pretty well 
and has made a study of the saloon question, so their 
opinions are entitled to respect. Each of them, too, 
has in view the imprevement of public morals and 
the promotion of temperance. None of them is work- 
ing in the interest of the saloon-keepers or the makers 
of beer or whiskey. Still, neither their honesty nor 
their experience insures the wisdom of the measures 
they recommend, and it does not seem as if at present 
they had a preponderance of public opinion on their 
side even in the Borough of Manhattan. 
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T the Church Club in New York, on December 
A 30, Bishop Potter and Dr. Rainsford spoke very 
frankly on their side of the temperance ques- 
tion. The Bishop thought that we, and our laws, 
put too much of the responsibility for the drunkard 
on the rumseller, and not enough on the drunkard 
himself. He thought the teaching of John B. Gough 
was false, in that it made the drunkard always the 
victim of the rumseller. He called prohibition “an 
impudent fraud and an impudent failure,” and a nurse 
of hypocrites. Dr. Rainsford defended the saloons of 
New York as filling a real need in a city of half-home- 
less people. He lamented the tendency of reformers to 
want to make people right by law, and incidentally 
spoke of the members of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union as good women all but doing the devil's 
work. These remarks of these two eminent clergy- 
men have given great dissatisfaction to prohibitionists 
and members of the W. C. T. U. everywhere, and 
caused many unflattering epithets to be applied both 
to Bishop Potter and Dr, Rainsford, all of which is 
partly sad and partly amusing. 
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ladies are doing the devil’s work. They and the 

Prohibitionists and others of that school hold 
that all aleoholic beverages are poisonous, and that 
to make and sell them is, or should be, a crime, and 
that to drink them is a sin. Reasoning from these 
assumptions, they are against ium in all its mani- 
festations. A moderate drinker is worse in their 
eves than a drunkard, because his example is more 
dangerous. A good saloon is worse than a bad saloon, 
because it is respectable, and cloaks vice with a more 
seemly garment. For measures which regulate, tax, 
and restrict the liquor traffic they have no use, but line 
up in opposition te them because by their very re- 
strictions they countenance an unholy thing and 
make an abhorrent business lawful. Decent and 
vodly men who try to get sound liquor laws adopted 
find the oppesition of the extreme temperance fanat- 
ics even harder to meet than that of the rumsellers 
and brewers and distillers. No wonder that, like Dr. 
Rainsford, they feel that the extremists who scorn 
the best thing practicable and insist on the impos- 
sible are doing the, devil's work. 

Still, there may be some value in the labors of the 
extremists even though they are based on assertions 
and beliefs that are not true. The liquor business 
is in considerable disrepute in this country. The 
manufacture of aleoholie beverages is a business 
which a man who is solicitous for the good opinion 
of his fellows would rather not be in. Retail liquor- 
selling is under the same sort of cloud, and there is 
a very considerable element in the country which 
regards every sort of alcoholic potation with a dis- 
trust which, however ignorant, is not unwholesome. 
This prevalent sentiment of hostility to King Alco- 
hol is often blind and unjust. but it is not clear that 
it is altogether detrimental to the country’s best in- 
ferests, and such as it is, the extreme temperance re- 
tormers have probably had a good deal to do with 
forming it. A man with a blind, fanatical prejudice 
against rum may be a good deal of a nuisance, but 
it least he isn’t likely to be as great a nuisance as a 
man with a blind, fanatical prejudice in favor of 
drink. Moreover, the hate of rum and rum-making 
and rumesclling which drives the Prohibitionists and 
the W. C. "PLU. people to such extreme positions is 
based on real hurts. If the fanaties are distracted 
it is the evils of drink that have driven them so. 
One could wish they were wiser, and loved truth 
more and sneceeded better in getting at it, but 
whether the country would be soberer and more 


[' is debatable whether or not the W. C. T. U. 


orderly if it was quit of them altogether is a ques- 
tion. It may at least be said in extenuation of their 
proceedings that the liquor question is a hard ques- 
tion and that the regulation of the liquor tratflic 
is, nowadays, an urgent matter of perplexed considera- 
tion in all the leading countries of the world. The 
extremists will never have their way, but their agita- 
tion may have a value in keeping a hard question be- 
fore the public until some definite solution of it is 
found by experiment to be the best. 
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N December 28 Professor Atwater, of Wesleyan 
QO University, addressed the New York State 

Science Teachers’ Association on ‘ Aleohol in 
the Public Schools.” The W. C. T. U. and other tem- 
perance societies, which have succeeded in having anti- 
alcoholic instruction included in the public - school 
courses of most States, have been much displeased with 
Professor Atwater because as the result of protracted 
and careful experiments, which we have all read 
about, he reached the conclusion that alcohol has 
nutritive properties, whereas the temperance reform- 
ers have preferred the conclusion that it was a poison 
and nothing else. They have abused Professor At- 
water a good deal because his conclusions were not to 
their taste. In return he gave them at Syracuse 
some excellent advice about the instruction in their 
specialty which has been introduced into the public 
schools. He approves of the instruction as a general 
idea, but he says that the approved text-books, the 
use of which the reformers are able to procure, do 
not accord in their teachings about the physiological 
action of alcohol with the views of specialists or the 
result of the latest investigation. In some of the 
approved books doubtful theories are set down as 
facts. Others set forth principles that are partly true 
and partly false. Others make statements squarely op- 
posed to the best and latest scientific discoveries, and 
support them by authorities that are not trustworthy. 
Mr. Atwater thinks the teaching in the schools about 
the effect of alcohol should be limited in extent and 
scientifically correct, and he believes that the chief 
argument against the use of alcohol should rest upon 
the ethical rather than the physiological or economic 
basis. His recommendations are worth heeding. They 
are moderate, sound, and timely, and no one can make 
them with more authority than he. 


of Stamiord, is quoted as making complaint 
last week at a Methodist preachers’ meeting in 
New York about the “ unfair treatment ” of chaplains 
in the United States navy. He called their pay “ in- 
adequate.” The sea-pay of chaplains is from $2500 
to $2800—about the same as that of lieutenant-com- 
manders. His most serious complaint, however, was 
about their uniform, which he described as includ- 
ing “a single-breasted, shad-bellied, long-tailed frock, 
such as is wern by clergymen in some foreign coun- 
tries, but which looks ridiculous here.” It is so gro- 
tesque a garment, Dr. Strowbridge says, that captains 
on occasions of display would not let their chaplains 
be seen in it. Nobody likes it, Protestant or Catholic. 
That is a matter which ought surely to be easy 
of cure. It seems a very simple feat to plan a 
chaplain’s coat which shall be comely, dignified, and 
acceptable. 


Ao. staniora minister, Dr. G. E. Strowbridge, 
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chusetts made a speech at a dinner of the Mid- 

dlesex Club in Boston, defining his attitude 
towards the amendments of State constitutions in the 
South. by which the negroes had been disfranchised. 
He pointed out that the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution left all States free to limit the right 
of suffrage, subject to the penalty of reduced repre- 
sentation. which as vet has never been enforced. But 
the Fifteenth Amendment provides that the right of 
citizens to vote shall not be abridged on account of 
‘race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Mr. 
Moody does not find fault with the limitations of 
suffrage by the Southern States, except as they may 
seem to violate the Fifteenth Amendment, though he 
thinks the penalty of reduced representation should 
be enforced in cases to which it applies. But he con- 
tends that when Louisiana in amending its Constitu- 
tion adopted a provision disfranchising all males who 
could not read and write (unless they were taxed on 
three bundred dollars’ worth of property), and ex- 
cepted from the working of the amendment all voters 
whose fathers or grandfathers had the right to vote 
prior to January 1, 1867, it seemed to discriminate 
against negroes on the ground of race, and so to vio- 
late the Fifteenth Amendment of the Constitution. 
He wants to have the Supreme Court determine 
whether the Louisiana amendment is contrary to the 
Federal Constitutiou or not. 

Opinions will differ abundantly whether Mr. Moody’s 
action is timely or expedient, but at least he is going 
about the matter in the right way. Probably Congress 
at this session will take no action on this bill, yet 
the fact that the bill has been introduced may have a 
certain admonitory influence. 

The object of “the grandfather clause” in the 
Louisiana amendment was to let the illiterate whites 
vote. while the illiterate blacks were disfranchised. 
Its framers believe that it has been so ingeniously 
worded that it does not violate the Federal Consti- 


| Dae last month Congressman Moody of Massa- 


tution. Negroes who can read and write, or who pay 
taxes on property worth $300, may still, apparently. 
vote in Louisiana, though whether their right to vot 
is at present of any practical value is another question 
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year of the American churches, represents the 

Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, Dis 
ciples of Christ, Quakers, and United Brethren a 
highly prosperous and hopeful. Roman Catholics 
Baptists, Jews, Unitarians, and Universalists ar 
doing only fairly well. Congregationalists and Epis 
copalians are suffering from conditions due to “4 
temporal beclouding of the evangelistic emphasis.’ 
In the one, intellectuality has gone to an extreme. 
and in the other, individuality, and this Boston au 
thority is anxious about them. 

* Temporal beclouding of the evangelistic emphasis 
is a pretty common disease nowadays, and whoeve: 
got up so admirable a name for it has reason to li 
proud of his work. It is not exclusively a church 
disease, but is noticed in politics, too—yes, and even 
in literature. Take that new poem of Mr. Kipling’s, 
on Which there is a Comment elsewhere in the WEEK 
Ly: it would be hard to express an impression that 
it leaves on some minds more accurately than by say- 
ing that it suggests a temporal beclouding of the 
evangelistic emphasis in Mr. Kipling. In his case 
the imperialistic emphasis seems to be crowding the 
other out, which is a pity; for the evangelistic em- 
phasis which distinguished his “ Recessional” got 2 
more general and earnest response than any single 
note he ever sounded. 

t 


A BOSTON estimate of the prospects for the new 
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and explicitly than previous catalogues have 

done the conditions under which a_ student 
may get his A.B. degree in three years. Students 
are required to take four cdurses a year, and are per- 
mitted to take six, but not more. <A student who 
completes seventeen courses, whether in three years 
or three and a half, has done all the work required 
of him. His A.B. degree will be given him at the end 
of his third year “if he shall have attained grade 
A or B in at least nine courses, or shall have re- 
ceived honorable mention twice.” If his scholarship 
is less distinguished he gets his degree with his class 
at the end of the fourth year. But as soon as he 
finishes his seventeen courses—which cannot be done 
in less than three years—he may leave Cambridge, go 
to work, travel, or study his profession. His time is 
his own. This system has been in practical opera- 
tion at Harvard for a number of years. About 100 
men, or nearly quarter of the present Senior class, 
are now on leave of absence, having finished their 
work in accordance with its provisions. 


SA. 


Ts New Harvard catalogue states more clearly 


port the St. Louis Fair to have offered for the 

successful operation of a dirigible air-ship ought 
to bring the Fair what the showmen would call “a 
good attraction.” If the prize brings on a contest 
among Santos-Dumont, Hiram Maxim, Professor Lang- 
ley, and the other noted experimenters in air-ships, 
the attention of the world will be very much drawn 
to it, and it will help to advertise the Fair both at 
home and abroad. The papers say that the Fair 
managers have reason to expect a hundred entries 
to their air-ship contest, representing at least ten 


Te prize of $200,000 which the newspapers re- 


countries. 


Condition of the Poor maintains six centres of 

activity: its central office, Department of Re- 
lief and Joint Application Bureau, in the United 
Charities Building, 105 East Twenty-second Street: 
its summer home on Coney Island; its People’s Baths 
in Centre Market Place; and Hartley House, a social 
settlement at 409 West Forty-sixth Street. Its re- 
port for the year ending September 30, 1901, tells 
about its work and expenditures in all these places, 
and accounts in detail for $174,373 88 which came 
into its hands during its fiscal year. About $32,000 
of this money, derived from legacies, went into the 
association’s reserve. As for the rest, it is easy for 
any one who reads the report to satisfy himself that 
it was wisely, carefully, and very profitably spent. 
This is one of the great charitable societies of New 
York. Last year 2720 persons contributed $108,478 
to its support. This year more contributors should 
give more than that. Its treasurer is Robert Shaw 
Minturn, 105 East Twenty-second Street. 


Te New York Association for Improving the 


a steamship company for $2500 damages for 

the loss of an Egyptian idol which he shipped 
to New York from Palermo. Times have changed 
since the hymn-writer sang of “the dearest idol | 
have known. where’er that idol be,” and pleaded to be 
relieved of it. Here’s a man Who wants his idol back 
—a pretty dear one at that. Better for him to be 
content with his damages. The average collector’s 
attitude towards 2 good old Egyptian god must be al- 
most too worshipful to be encouraged in a Christian 
country. The hymn-writer’s sentiment was safer. 


ee papers say that a New York lawyer is suing 
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The Bell leaving the State House 


The Liberty Bell’s Journey to Charleston 


One of the attractions of the Charleston Exposition is the bell from Independence Hall, Philadelphia: 
the bell that rang out the news of the Declaration of Independence a century and a quarter ago. 
Escorted by the City Troop and a thousand people, the bell was taken from its hanging-place 


to a specially built car, on which it was transported to the Exposition. 


Here it will be 


guarded day and night by policemen detailed by the Quaker City to watch over it 








Capt. R. P. Leary, U.S.N. 


Y the death of Captain Richard P. 
B Leary at the Marine Hospital at 

Chelsea, the United States navy 
has lost one of its most picturesque and 
unique: figures. A pathetic incident con- 
nected with his death was that he died a 
Rear-Admiral and did not know it. Ill 
with heart-disease, he had been condemned 
by a Board of Medical Survey early in 
October last, and being thus forced to re- 
tire, he sent in an application to be re- 
tired with the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
which was his due by reason of his long 
service. The application was granted 
aud the papers were made out, but un- 
fortunately they were delayed in trans- 
mission, so they did not reach the hospi- 
tal until shortly after Captain Leary’s 
demise. With almost his last breath he 
had inquired for news from Washington, 
and passed away without the satisfaction 
of knowing that his request had been 
eranted. 

Richard P. Leary was appointed to the 
Naval Academy ‘from Maryland, and 
eraduated in 1860. During the civil war 
he was attached to the blockading squad- 
ron off Charleston. His most conspicu- 
ous service was in 1888, when he com- 
manded the little war-ship the Adams, 
when war was on between the rival 
chieftains Tamasese and Mataafa, the 
former encouraged by Germany, while 
the United States and England acknow- 
ledged the cause of the latter. Feeling 
ran high, and the United States and Ger- 
many were perilously close to war. The 
Germans bombarded villages and gave 
open aid to Tamasese, so that Com- 





mander Leary felt obliged to make some 
vigorous protests, which had their effect. 
On one occasion, indeed, when he had 
been informed that the German war-ship 
Adier was going to bombard a strong- 
hold which Mataafa had established, he 
ran his little ship between the German 
war-ship and the stronghold on shore and 
cleared for action. For hours the men 
stood at the guns on both ships, and a 
shot from either would have meant war 
between the United States and Germany. 
But the German commander refrained 


from firing, and so Mataafa’s stronghold 
was saved from destruction. 
“Serappy Dick” was the familiar 


sobriquet by which Leary was known in 
the navy. But by a perverse fate this 
man, a born fighter, was never in an 
active engagement. During the late war 
he was upon blockading duty, as in the 
civil war. He commanded the San 
Francisco, first the flag-ship of the North 
Atlantic Patrol Squadron, and later flag- 
ship of the Blockading Squadron off Ha- 
vana and the north coast of Cuba. 

In 1899 Captain Leary was appointed 
Governor of the island of Guam. Here 
he added somewhat to the gayety of na- 
tions by issuing a series of extraordinary 
manifestoes. He forced the natives to 
reform their social and matrimonial cus- 
toms, expelled the friars, even regulated 
the number of chickens that were to be 
kept in coops, and altogether governed the 
islands on unique and original lines. 

Captain Leary’s last service was at the 
League Island Navy-Yard at Philadel- 
phia, where he was in command of the 
receiving-ship Richmond. One of his 
last orders here attracted considerable 





Railroad Station 







attention; it was to the effect that no 
jacky on his ship could have shore leave 
unless he could sing every verse of the 
“ Star-spangled Banner.” Owing to the 
peculiarity of many of his actions and 
orders Captain Leary has often been de- 
scribed as a humorist. Robert Louis 
Stevenson falls into this error in his 
A Foot-note to History,—an account of 
the troublous times in Samoa. But 
Stevenson did not understand Leary at 
all, for he says that “over all his doings 
a malign spirit of humor presided.” 
Captain Leary was neither malign nor 
humorous. He was one of the _ best- 
hearted and most openly generous men 
in the world, as utterly devoid of 
malignity as he was of a sense of humor. 
It was the entire lack of the latter, not 
its possession, that prompted him _ to 
many actions that approached the comic. 
He was brave, fearless, kindly, but he 
took all things seriously, and his actions 
were always governed by a keen sense of 
duty, and not by a sense of humor. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
—- ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
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FEEDING TO FIT 
is the problem with infants. The growing child has 
ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’S EAGL E BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of | substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
“ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[Adz. 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
; time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
for Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. 
~ x ork Telephone Co., 15 Dey St.,111 W. 38th St. 
—[Adv. 





Goop champagne repairs wa If you feel tired, 
try a bottle of Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAM- 
PAGNE ; bouquet unrivalled.—[ Adv 4 








IF health is wealth, riches are yours if you use AB- 








acy "° Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 
—[Adv.] 
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Bausch & Lomb 


Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the picture above 
shows, is rapid enough for the fastest snapshots, 


dark-day photography, and interior work. "Each 
system having, four lenses, eight lenses in all, 
giving perfect optical correction, each system 
may be used separately for distant landscapes 
or portraiture. Plastigmat f-6.8 is suitable for 
every kind of work. It is the best symmetrical 
anastigmat ever produced. Buy your camera 
with it. Buy it for your camera. 


Catalogue 580 on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Incorporated 1866 
New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 








LIFEBUDY SDAP| 
“THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 


a most valuable and interesting book- 
let sent free if you will only mention 
this publication. All those who value 
health and happiness in the house- 
hold should have acopy. Send now. 
Do not delay. 


Postal will answer 

















‘|LIFEBUGY SOAP) 
“* For perfect cleanliness and all 
§ sanitary purposes I know of noth- 
ing that equals Lifebuoy Soap.’” 


Mrs. MARGARET F. Hoar, Lynn, Mass. 





Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy 
Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
10 cents, stamps or coin, if your dealer does not 
sell it. Address 

LEVER NEW YORK 






BROTHERS OFFICE: 





LIMITED 11t FIFTH AVE, 





The 

Handiest 

Thing 

You ever owned, 


‘This linen eraser will 
instantly remove dirt, 
soot, and perspiration 
marks from your col 
lars and cuffs. Saves 
your linen and your 
laundry bills. One in 
your pocket will often 
save you Inconven 
ience “ when the edges 
are soiled.” Sample, 
by mail, 35. cents. 
Silver will reach us 


ECONOMY ERASER CO. 


Drawer 674. Jackson, Mich. 


CARDIGAN" 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 











It is a great novel 
of love and advent- 
ure by the author 
of «’The Conspira- 
tors.” 

Mlustrated. $1.50 


Brothers, N. Y. 
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“SOHMER” HEADS THE 


THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, ?”)7,Salesrom 





in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor, 22d St. 








BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator, 


BITTERS 


None better in mixed Crinks, 
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Professor of History at Cornell Professor ssiaaiacs at Princeton WRITES ON 
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DECLARATION OF INDE- DEMOCRACY FEDERAL UNION 


PENDENCE IN CRITICISM 


EDWARD G. BOURNE 
Ph.D. 


Professor of History at Yale 
WRITES ON 


COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE 








if The Only Encyclopaedia of United States History in Existence 
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UNITED STATES 


From 458 A.D. 
To 1902 A.D. = 


ALFRED T. MAHAN 
Captain U. S. N. (Retired) 
WRITES ON 


NAVAL SHIPS 
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ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of American History 
at Harvard 
WRITES ON 
THE FUTURE OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 





OSCAR P. AUSTIN 
Chief of U. S. Bureau of Statistics 
WRITES ON 


A CENTURY OF COMMERCE 
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A FEW OF THE WRITERS OF SPECIAL ARTICLES IN 





HISTORIANS STATESMEN | | 
, JON FISKE BENJ. HARRISON, Former Pres. | 
WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D. | JAMES G. BLAINE, See. State | 
*rofessor of History at Princeton ! 
JOHN W. FOSTER, “ “ 
etait Ph.D. | HENRY C. LODGE, U.S. Senator | 
| 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR,“ 


EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE,Ph.D. 
‘ JOHN TYLER MORGAN,” és | 
| 
| 


Professor of History at Yale 


MOSES COIT TYLER, L.H.D., LL.D. 


Senior Professor of History at Cornell 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


(Reti 
MEN OF ACTION 
Lieut.-Gen. NELSON A. MILES, U.S.A. 


mmandin 


Maj. -Gen. FRANCIS v. GREEN,U.S.V. 
Lieut. J. H. GIBBONS, U.S.N. 


WM. M. EVARTS, former“ es 
JUSTIN S MORRILL, “ “ i 
WILLIAM A. PEFFER," “ i 


THOMAS B. REED, former Speaker 
House of Representatives 


HENRY S. BOUTELL, M. of Congress 


EDWARD J. PHELPS, former Min- 
ister tc @ngland 


| 
| WILLIAM £. GLADSTONE, former 
| 














Prime Minister of Great 











THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SCHOLARS 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Most Rev. JOHN IRELAND 


he wk of St. 
WM. ARPER. “Ph.D, LL.D., D.D. 
P ft; H of University of ng 
EDWIN L. GODKIN, A.M., 


Formerly Editor of New York RB con od Post 


JOHN FRYER, A.M., 


L.D. 
Professor of Lit EP at Univ. of California 


| JOHN B. MOORE 


L.D. 
Professor of Interné LL.D. Law and Diplo- 
macy at Columbia 


| RICHARD T. ELY, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Political E conomy at Univ ersity 
of Wisconsin 
LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., LL.D. 


ai and Editor of Zhe Outlook 


J. H. GOTTHEIL, Ph.D. 


* Professor of Semitic fz anguages at Columbia 


| WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 





Podteuner of Wehstany 3 LORD CHARLES. BERESFORD, C. B. Britain and Ireland SCIENTISTS 
sity of Toronto His Excellency WU TING FANG | ELIHU THOMPSON, Electrician 
es CHARLES H. CRAMP. Ship Bullder Chinese Minister to theU.S. | THOMAS C. CLARK, Civil Engineer 














in 1901. It contains rare 
orations, treaties, old prints, maps, 





HERBERT PUTNAM 


Librarian of U. S. Congressional 


The Encyclopedia is printed from new type, cast 
original 


documents, 
plans, etc., etc., 


now made accessible for the first time. .. .. .'. 


SEND FOR 32-PAGE BOOKLET TELLING ALL 
ABOUT IT, AND CONTAINING A “ 
PUBLICATION’’ OFFER. ~< e SENT FREE. 


E'FORE 


et Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





CARDINAL GIBBONS 
Head of Roman Catholic Church 
in America 
WRITES ON 


CATHOLICISM 








WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
WRITES ON 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
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The City of New York, 
Department of Taxes and Assessments, 
Main Office, Borough of Manhattan, 

No. 280 Broadway, Stewart Building, 


January 9, 1902. 

«7 OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED 
~*~ by the Greater New York Charter, that the 
books called “The Annual Record of the 
Assessed Valuation of Real and Per- 
sonal Estate of the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
nnd Richmond, comprising The City of 
New York,” will be open for examination and 
correction on the second Monday of January, and 
will remain open until the 


18ST DAY OF APRIL, 1902. 
Muring the time that the books are open to public 
inspection, application may be made by any person 
or corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the as- 
sessed valuation of real or personal estate to have 
the same corrected. 
in the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office 
of the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 
2s0 Broadway. 
In the Borough of The Bronx, at_the office of the 
Department, Municipal Building, One Hundred and 
Seventy-seventh Street and Third Avenue. 
In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the 
Dv partment, Municipal Building. 
In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the 
Department, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and 
Fitth Street, Long Island City. 
{In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the 
Department, Richmond Building, New Brighton. 
Corporations in all the boroughs must make appli- 
cations only at the main office in the Borough of 
Manhattan. 
Applications in relation to the assessed valuation 
of personal estate must be made by the person as- 
sessed at the office of the Department in the bor- 
ough where such person resides, and in the case of 
a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the 
borough where such place of business is located, 
between the hours of 10 A. M. and 2 P. M., except 
on Saturday, when all applications must be made 
between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 
JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
Ss . STRASBOURGER, 

. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 





DECLAMATION speeches music - the EDISON \ 


PHONOGRAPH 


Reproduces every 
pleasure sound 
can give. 


Improvement of EDISON RECORDS has 


perfected the Phonograph. With the new 
recorder perfect records can be made at 
home Nine improved Phonographs from 
$10.00 to $100.00. Catalogues at all dealers. 
Nationzl Phonograph Company 
N.Y. Office, 135 Fifth Ave.—Chieago Office, 144 Wabash Ave. 
Foreign Department, 15 Cedar St., New York 








What was the cost per game?— when 6,175 
games were played with one 25-cent pack of 


Bicycle 





Cards 





did this, and a colored 
reproduction of the cards he used, FREE, on 
request. Bicycle cards always wear well. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, rgor. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1goo. 
Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 


A 120-page condensed Hoyle mailed for6flap | 


ends of Bicycle boxes or five 2c. stamps. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati,O. | 





International Law 


by 
GEORGE B. DAVIS 


Professor of Law at the U.S. Military Academy 


‘THIs is the complete, final, and 
authoritative account of the 
Origin, sources, and historical de- 
velopment of International Law. 
It has chapters on all the subjects 
that bear on this great and im- 
portant theme—War, Neutrality, 
International Rights, etc., etc. 


$2.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 

















Colonel N. F. Thompson 
An Enterprising Southerner 
the promotion of the Charleston 


N Exposition, now in progress in 





the old capita] of the Palmetto State, 
than Colonel N. F. Thompson, secretary 
of the Southern Industrial Association. 
It was through Colonel Thompson that the 
negotiations were conducted for the trans- 
ferrence of the Liberty Bell from Inde- 


| pendence Hall in Philadelphia to Charles- 


ton. Through his efforts, also, after he 
became secretary of the Board of Trade 
of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in 1896, a 
number of important industries were lo- 
eated in that busy Pennsylvania city, 


| whose name was one suggestive only of 


disaster, but whose business activities 
have almost entirely recovered from the 
calamity of the flood. Colonel Thompson 
is one of the few men on record who ever 
invited Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan to make 
a public address. As secretary of the 
Southern Industrial Association, which is 
to meet in Memphis from January 11 to 
14, 1902, Colonel Thompson has _ ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to Mr. Morgan 
to make a speech before the association ou 
Industrial Profit- sharing. He has not 
made public Mr. Morgan’s reply. 
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Robert E. L. Bunch 


A Youthful Passenger Agent 


Tis youngest general passenger agent 
in the railways of the world is Rob- 
ert E.L. Bunch, the North-Carolin- 
ian who presides over the interests of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway at Portsmouth, 
Virginia. The destinies of this compara- 
tively independent system among Southern 
railroads have frequently been agitated 


among New- Yorkers in the course of 
the dramatic contests for control waged 
between John Skelton Williams, of 
Richmond, and Thomas F. Ryan, of 


New York, but with all the newspaper 
discussions, and stock manipulation, and 
litigation in the courts _which for a 
while kept the Seaboard Air Line in the 
public-prints, its business affairs continued 
to be carefully and consistently managed, 
and the passenger service, under the di- 
rection of this general agent of only thir- 
ty-two years, has increased until it must 
now be reckoned as a considerable factor. 
Mr. Bunch was educated in the common 
schools of the Tar-Heel State, entered rail- 
way service in 1887 as mail clerk in the 
office of the Richmond and Danville road 
in Raleigh, and has been steadily promoted 
in the line of the Southern Railway, until 
the general passenger agency of the Sea- 
board Air Line was offered to him si- 
multaneously with the assistant general 
passenger agency of the Southern. 
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Telling You About It 


The American Bankers’ Convention met in 
Milwaukee in October and many of its mem- 
bers visited our brewery. They were astonished 
at the methods in use there; and numbers of 
them asked why we don't tell more people about 
them. 


That is what we are trying to do; this adver- 
tisement is for that. 


If you could see us brew Schlitz beer you 
would be forever a friend of it. But you can't 
all come, so we tell you about it. 


We use the finest barley and Bohemian hops. 
Our yeast is the best brewing yeast in the world. 
It is developed forever from the same mother 
cells—cells that are priceless to us. 


Cleanliness is carried to extremes. All Schlitz 
beer is cooled in plate glass rooms, filled with 
filtered air. Then the beer is filtered, and every 
bottle is sterilized after it is sealed. 


Those who see this process never forget it; 
and Schlitz beer has a new relish afterward. It 
means absolute purity. It means that we double 
the cost of our brewing to get it. 

Why do you drink 
common beer, and pay 
just as much for it? Is 
not purity worth asking 
for? 

Ask for the Brewery Bottling, 








* FAMOUS * 





J. L. STACK 
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z No Friend Like An Old Friend. 


THE CLUB =~ COCKTAILS 





; In these days of a multiplicity of brands, it is refreshing to 
{ turn to an old friend like the “Club Cocktails,” and know that 

j here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. Years of 
experience have made “Club Cocktails” the pertect blend of 
liquors that they are, and years of use have made them house 
hold words all over the country. Ask at any hotel, club-house, 
cafe, or fancy grocer which is the best, and the answer every 
time will be the “Club Cocktails.” ‘The secret of their well 
deserved popularity is that they are made entirely by actual » 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, and € 


! 
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kept six months before being bottled, thus insuring a perfect 
drink. 


: 
The “ Club Cocktails ” are made in seven varieties: Manhattan, 


Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, and Whiskey, 
all of the same uniform high grade, and all worthy of a place in 
the cellar of every connoisseur in the land. 

The only brand of Cocktails listed by the best houses in this ? 
country. Also served on the buffet and dining cars of the principal e 
‘ railroads. “ 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
29 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, London. 


. 
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Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 














Gold Medal, Paris Universal 
Exposition, 4900. T i 
VU = L @ ) U SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADBERENT & INVISIBLE 
TOILET POWDER— CEL. F° AW, Inventor 


9. Rue dela Paix. Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘* FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | 
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Cotton 
Wash Fabrics. 


Plain and Embroidered Panama Suitings, 
Figured Swisses, 
Embroidered Batistes, Mulls, and Nainsooks, 
Printed Irish Dimities, Linen Lawns, and Mulls. 
French Piques, Croquet Checks, 


Ponget Tissues, 


David and John Anderson’s 
Ginghams and Cheviots. 
Silk Ginghams. 


PBroadovauy Kt 9th ‘st. 


NEW YORK. 





Sines aminaims® 
Fine as 
/inen—soft 
as silk. 
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lanufacturer’S Agents 


& CONVERSE, ee Muslin 


79 and 81 Werth St., N. y. 
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FREE 
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have the present volume 
of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
complete, the December 
and January numbers 
will be sent FREE to all 
sending us Now a year’s 
subscription to begin with 
number. 


the February 


35 cents acopy. $4.00 a year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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RACINE BOAT MEG., CO. (Box 1 t “ec, Wis. 


no anxious . ern 
for your . \viily 


You need to take 
for to-morrow. Provide 


} 


through life insurance and have pei.2 
at least as much of it as is attainabl. in 
this life. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





‘Phonographic 
Language Lessons 


Ability to talk French, German or Spanish 
uaranteed anyone W hoe ompletes one of our 
sanguage Courses By Mail. Every student 

gets an Edison Phonograph. Circular free. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box1159, Scranton, Pa. 
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London’s Youngest Editor 


Ralph Caine, son of the novelist, is now in editorial charge of ** Household Words,” the paper 


made famous by Dickens, and which Hall Caine has bought for his son. 


The latter is 


but seventeen and a half years old, and gives promise of being a success in the 


editorial chair. 


He has taken hold of his work in a businesslike manner 
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S. C. T. Dodd 


| 
T his country house, not far from the 
A city of New York, the widow of an 
old friend called upon Mr. Samuel 
C. T. Dodd, the General Solicitor of the 


Standard Oil Company, and asked his ad- 


vice. She had been to consult a younger 
and less busy member of the New York 


bar in regard to a matter which concerned 
vitally the ownership of her home, and 
came to Mr. Dodd, an old friend of her 
husband, in great distress, as a result 
of that interview. The younger counsellor 
had told the widow that it would cost 
$3000 as his fee to straighten out 
transaction about 
ed him. He might as well 
$300,000. The gentle voice 
eves of the man to whom she 


have 
and kindly 
related her 





| vice under 





the | 
which she had consult- | 
said | 


; painful experience encouraged her to un- j 


| found legal 
| refused to support 


| upon 


| thinks, 


bosom herself 
ters. indicating 
and able legal advice. 


upon this and other mat- 
asad need of disinterested 
“T'll be in my office 


next Saturday morning,” said Mr. Dodd, | 
cheerfully, when the story was ended, | 
“and if you will come there and bring | 


your papers [ will arrange this matter for 


without it costing Now 


vou vou a cent. 
-no thanks: lawyers charge too much, 
anyway.” Mr. Dodd grew up in_ the 


mountains of Pennsylvania before the ex- 
istence of oil was suspected there, and be- 
gan the practice of law at Franklin, Penn- 
sylvania, in the year of the discovery of 
petroleum, 1859. Since the year 1881 he 
been the General Solicitor of the 
Standard Oil Company, and much of the 
business which has attended the 
operations of that great corporation, which 
lie helped to organize, is due to his pro- 
attainments. A Democrat, he 
Bryan. Most of the 
time when he is not in his office in lower 
Broadway, Mr. Dodd spends in his li- 
brary, where he is an omnivorous reader 
scientific subjects. 

practical inventor, Mr. 
can confer 2 great benefit 


has 


success 


Some 
on hu- 





Dodd | 


Notes 


utilize an enormous 
now wasted. Soft 
best fuel, could then 


and at the same time 
quantity of energy 
coal, which is the 
be freely used. 





William Dudley Foulke 


HEN William Dudley Foulke, of 
W Richmond, Indiana, was sworn in 

a few weeks ago as Civil Service 
Commissioner, President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonality was again impressed on the Fed- 
eral service. The President’s friendship 
for Mr. Foulke dates from the time when 
the latter served under President George 
William Curtis as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League in 1885-6. Mr. 
Foulke was chairman of the special com- 
mission appointed by the league to in- 
vestigate the conditions of the civil ser- 
President Harrison, 
in Presidential Postmasters ” being one of 
the tepics considered—a subject which in- 
terests just now the new Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Henry C. Payne. Mr. Payne’s and 
Mr. Foulke’s views on the relations of 
patronage to the public service are not be- 
lieved to be the same; they take office 
under President Roosevelt almost simul- 
taneously. Mr. Foulke is a New-Yorker, 
born in the metropolis, graduating at Co- 
lumbia in the class just ahead of Seth 
Low, and from the Columbia Law School 
in °71. Since 1890 Mr. Foulke has been 
engaged largely in literary pursuits, and 
is the author of Slav and Saxon; a biog- 
raphy of Oliver P. Morton, War Governor 
of Indiana; and a romance of Yucatan at 

















William Dudley Foulke 


the time of the Spanish invasion, 
Maya. He was solicitor of the * Pan- 
handle” road, but retired some years ago 
from the practice of law. Globe-trotters 
and mountain-climbers the world over who 
know of Mr. Foulke’s congenial tastes— 
he is a great traveller—will join with the 
general ‘public in approval of his appoint- 
ment. The new civil-service rules, signed 
by President Roosevelt soon after Mr. 
Foulke’s appointment, are of far-reaching 


manity by a device to consume smoke, | importance. 


If You Are Sick Let 
Me Know 


WISH simply 
dress —no money. 
you want. 

I will send with it an order on your dru 
gist to let you have 6 bottles of Dr. Shoop 
Restorative. He will let you take it for 
month ; and if it succeeds, he will char; 
you $5.50 forit. If it fails, he will send t} 
bill to me. He will trust to your honest 


your name and ai- 
Say which boo! 


| leaving the decision to you. 


as this could not be mai 
It would bankru))1 
But in fix: 


Such an offer 
on any other remedy. 
the physician who tried it. 


| years I have supplied my Restorative «©: 


“ Changes | 


called | 


these terms to 550,000 people. My recoris 
show that 39 out of each 40 paid for i; 
| because they were cured. 
| _ This remedy alone strengthens those i 
| side nerves that operate all vital organs. |; 
brings back the only power that can make 
each organ do its duty. No matter li 
difficult the case, it will permanently cu 
unless some organic trouble like cancer 
makes a cure impossible. 
Ihave spent my lifetime in preparing tli:s 


remedy. I offer now to pay forall you take 
if it fails. I cannot better show my faith 
in it. Won’t you merely write a postal to 


learn if I can help you? 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart 
book you and 300k No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Book No. 4 for Women, 


. , | Book No. 5 for Men 
902, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or iwo 
bottles. At all druggists’. 


state 
want, 


Simply which 








ENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Personally TO URS . 1902 


Conducted 

MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
February 11 to March 27, 1902. 

SPECIAL TRAIN OVER ENTIRE ROUT 





E. 

Rate, cov’g every item of necessary expense, $57! > 
Rate, covering Tour of Mexico only........ 350 
California only (leaves New York Feb’y 25) 375 

- FLORIDA. 

February 4 and 18, March 4, 1902. 

Rate, oom Mew Votk.......ceccscsvesccesd $50.00 

WASHINGTON. 


January 30, February 20, March 6 and 25, 
Ap rill 17, and May 1, 1902. 
Rate, from Rew York 


OLD PoINT CoOMmFoRrT, 


RICHMOND, and WASHINGTON. 
February 1, March 8 and 22, April 5 and 19, 
and May 8, 19 902. 

Rate, Grom WW VK. ..kcccsccccsascsnses $34.00 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 
Rate, from New York.........sssseeeeesees $15.00 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents ; 
sits Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; or address GEO, 

OYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., Phila delphi aA. 
J. R. WOOD, 


}. ‘Pp. HUTCHINSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass'r Agt. 














We urgently advise a trial of 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 


a simple, yet effective cure for 


Constipation & Piles 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 


THE ENTONA CO., Dept.Q 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 














1877. 





FOR 25 YEARS 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 

to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Murs. 


BROWN’ BRONCHIAL 


1901. 





TROCHES 


Wp Ars best, preparation for colds, coughs, 
an 
MRS. S. = “WATSON, oe Lecturer. 
 Pre-eminently the bes' 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





”m PISO:S CURE FOR 


a) GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Use 
uw in time. Sold by coma 


“ CONSUMPTION 





NESS and Head Noises perm:- 

nently cured. Illustrated book 

and month’s treatment free. 
Dr. POWELL 

21G Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


YSELF GURED!s:c2ayixs2 
Sk LAUDANU MORPHINE. oP UM 

UDANUM, in never-failing 
Box 1212, Se, A64 Lis. 
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The World of Finance 


ANY an honest soul has doubtless 
M worried over the assertion that 

the rich are growing richer. 
There is no doubt in the popular mind 
that this is so. A curious exemplifica- 
tion of it was afforded the other day in 
the office of a daily newspaper. A man 
had been run over and lay at the point 
of death. The hour was late, and a 
prompt decision on the amount of 
“space” that should be given to the item 
was of importance. An assistant, report- 
ing on the matter, said: “ We ought to 
run a column about it.” 

“Who was the man? 
asked the reporter. 

“Mr. Blank. He’s a millionaire.” 

“Everybody is a millionaire nowadays. 
Unless he’s got ten or twelve don’t give 
nim more than a third of a column.” 

Once the belief that the rich are grow- 
ing richer is firmly established in the 
average mind all manner of gloomy 
thoughts follow as a matter of course. 
The most optimistic by nature are as 
liable to disheartening dreams as_ con- 
firmed pessimists. The future is full of 
fancies of the concentration of power, 
commercial, financial, and __ political. 
There flits before many a_ well-meaning 
person a dismal vision of a triumphant 
plutocracy—an . oligarchy whose distine- 
tive dress is heavily embroidered with 
dollar-signs. 

All this would be really sad if at the 
same time that the rich were growing 
richer it were also true that the poor 
were growing poorer. But the nation 
generally gains in wealth as its resources 
are developed and new sources of riches 
become available. Yet it is not so obvi- 
ous that the rich are growing richer as it 
is that there is a constant “ appreciation 
of values,” so called. In most instances 
that proves to be but another way of say- 
ing that the interest rate is constantly 
on the decrease. For it is the interest 
rate that is the determining factor. 

Most readers of English novels have 
noticed how seldom the total “ market 
value” of the rich young baronet’s estate 
is given. It is always his income. The 


What is he?” 


ugly old parvenu is enormously rich; the , 


worldly-minded peeress with nine mar- 
riageable daughters tells the unwilling 


Muriel that Sir Gorgius Midas is worth | 


a hundred thousand a year. Or else the 
haughty nobleman’s rent roll is declared 
to be as long as a city directory. In this 
country a man is “worth” not $40,000 a 
year, but $1,000,000. 
have the truer way of expressing it. 


A farmer is rich according as his farm | 
is productive, just as a manufacturer’s | 


means are in direct ratio to his profits. 
Crops fail and “hard” times knock busi- 


ness into a cocked hat: so that we may | 


eliminate from the discussion the 
“wealth” of those who must in the 
nature of things measure it with differ- 
ent vardsticks every year. 
the argument to the “fixed” or real 
wealth we are compelled to accept the in- 
terest rate as the one measure. 

To take an obvious illustration: A 
man owned a building on Broadway forty 
years ago, from which he received a net 
income of $10,000 a year. This he could 
depend on in good times and in_ bad. 
His property was a perfectly “safe” in- 
vestment. The prevailing rate of interest 
at that time was, say, 10 per cent. That 
Is. 2 man could invest money safely that 
would return about 10 per cent. annu- 
ally. That building was “ intrinsically ” 
worth $100,000. The value was obviously 
governed by the interest rate. Now, that 
same building to-day is returning the 
same income, $10,000 a year. The same 
man owns it. But it is worth more than 
$100,000 because the interest rate on 
absolutely safe investments is about 31/, 
per cent. The owner would need to in- 
Vest $300,000 elsewhere to get the $10,000 
a vear. 

When Mr. D. O. Mills erected the Mills 
Building the interest rate was higher 
than it is now. Tt is said that Mr. Mills 
values his building at a price at which 
the yearly rent. after paying expenses and 
taxes, nets not much more than 2 per 
cent. Office rents there have not been 
raised, nor does Mr. Mills take into the 
slightest consideration what it cost him 
to buy the land or to put up the building. 
It is the same building, producing the 
same income. Mr. Mills, therefore, is not 
richer in the sense that he owns more 
property or gets more from it. But he is 
richer in that if he were to sell the edifice 
which bears his name, he could get more 
dollars from the sale than he could some 
Years ago. Viewed from the standpoint 
of the interest rate the cry of demagogues 
and the fear of well-meaning people that 
the rich are growing richer loses much 
o! its poteney. 

The interest of the financial world is 
particularly keen just now concerning 
the Northern Securities Company. In the 
first place, there is no doubt that if the 
eourts decide that the company’s exist- 
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Financial 
DEAL IN 


| Redmond, ) High Grade 
Kerr & Co.) tavestment 


BANKERS, Securities 


41 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
List of current offerings sent en application. 
Transact a general banking business. 

Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends and 
interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, ete. Securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission, Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 

’ 
Issue Travellers 
ry’ a. ‘ AW a a 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
available the world over. 


Chicago Office: Rookery Building. 





Letters 
of 
Credit. 


| Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKERrsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manhattan Cheatre sn” 
MRS FISKEW 


and her company in 


| 
_ THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH 


An Everyday Drama by Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 


to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 
tions made. International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 








London, E. C. 











Philadelphia: Graham, Kerr & Co. | 


Bills of Exchange bought | 
and sold. Cable Transfers | 


30 Coleman Street | 


GUTORNIA 


, BHAST | 
|| Zzearvs 
| DAILY 


FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m. third day. THE PAciIFIC Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
| arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
THE CALIFORNIA ExPRESss leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
pes a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
an 
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most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 


































ent. Every textile worker 
/ can double his efficiency, in- 
crease his salary and advance 
his position by studying in 
his spare hours a course in 


TEXTILES 
Taught by Mail 


18 courses adapted to all needs, Write 
for ‘‘Personal Experiences’’ of our 
students, and illustrated catalogue. 
Cc. P. BROOKS, Director 
American Correspondence School 
of Textiles, Dept. 16 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Improved Welsbach 


The ideal light for every 
purpose; for the parlor, library, 








some patterns costing from $5 to $50. 
Booklet, illustrating and describing the 
various styles of Welsbach Lamps, with prices, 
will be mailed free upon request. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Factories { GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Lamp 
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gas and produces abso- 
lutely the best artificial light 


known. Made in many hand- 
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All Rail to 
Grand Canyon 


Of Arizona ; no stage ride ; 
Santa Fe trains to the rim. 
The only scenery in America 
that comes up to its brag. 
Earth’s armies could be lost 
in this stupendous gulf. 

The chief attraction of a poe 
California tour. 

Books about Grand Canyon 
and California, 10 cents. 


Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 


Chicago. 
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“Defender of the Rails—The New York Central.”—Utica Herald. 
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ence is contrary to the law, speculative 
sentiment will be sharply shoeked. Calm 
reflection forces the conviction on one 
that an adverse decision would merely 
lead to the adoption of a new form for 
the same thing—some other way of ae- 
complishing the same object without vio 
iating the laws. Should-the right of the 
company to keep on doing business as at 
present constituted be established beyond 
peradventure, it will lead to other 
* deals.” and, in general, should become 
what writers on stock-market affairs eall 
influence. But assuming 


| that all legal interference with the plans 


of the organizers of the Northern Securi 


| ties Company is definitely removed. and, 


| tion 


apart from its bearing on stock-specula- 
generally, the really important 
things to determine are: What is the 
stock of the new company really worth?! 
Was the formation of the company sound 
financing? Was the Burlington deal a 
vood bargain? 

The most frequent cry is that the 
stocks of the component companies were 
“taken in” at inflated prices, and that 
the exchange of $200 of 4-per-cent. bonds 
for each $100 of Burlington stock is not 
good finaneing. It means 8 per cent. an 
nual dividends on Burlington 
whether the road earns them or not. In 


stock 


good times it doesn’t earn very much 
more. In bad times, obviously, it) will 


not earn so much. Therefore, the guaran 
tors—the Northern Pacific and the Great 


| Northern companies—will have to make 


will mean less of 
applicable to divi- 


up the deficit. That 
their own earnings 
dends on their own stocks, and that, of 
course, means less for the Northern Se- 
curities Company, which is but a proprie- 
tary company, owning no other property 
than the stocks of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific companies. 

Now, the great railway combine ” 
was not formed for the purpose of making 
an ocean of water valuable. Its princi 
pal owners did not have in mind exelu- 
sively the unloading of an inflated secu- 
rity on the public. That large blocks of 
the new shares are for does not 
argue that the same shares are worthless. 
At the time of the purchase of the con- 
trol of the Burlington by the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacifie syndicate and 
the consequent completion of the deal, Mr. 
James J. Hill stated very frankly that 
he would not take $100,000,000 for his 
contract. He had studied the matter 
thoroughly. He knew what the _ posses- 
sion of the Burlington meant to the other 
two roads, and for years he had in mind 
the formation of precisely such a_ pro- 
prietary company as the Northern Se- 
curities. Mr. Hill’s pre-eminence as a 
railway expert, no less than his positive 
genius for discovering what the future 
is likely to bring forth in the way of 
development, entitles his assertions to a 
respectful hearing. He doubtless 
possibilities and potential profits which 
he has made clear to his associates, if not 
to the general public. He may or may 
not be correct in his views regarding the 
benefits that will acerue from the Bur 
lington deal to the two roads whose 
shares are owned by the Northern Securi 
ties Company. The future alone will de 
cide. On general principles, it is easier 
to believe that Mr. Hill’s judgment will 
be iustified than that it will not. But, 
in an abstract sense, the lowering of the 
interest rate will do much to make the 
Burlington bargain valuable beyond all 
question. The old Burlington stock was 
exchanged for bonds on the basis of two 
for one. The Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern must pay 4 per cent. on these 
bonds whether the Burlington earns the 
money or not. But these bonds may be 
retired at par. Suppose that in a few 
vears the bonds are retired and new issue 
sold bearing a lower rate of interest? To 
be sure, that is some time distant. and 
it is a matter of gossip in Wall Street 
that the present issue has not been 
fully “marketed.” so that to speak of a 
new issue of 3 ¥,-per-cent. bonds will 
strike people as decidedly premature. 
But it is inevitable, and it will strengthen 
the position of the guarantor companies. 

The downward tendency of the interest 
rate will insure the many 
“deals” that now seem but experiments 
in inflation. One of the acutest observers 
in the world of finance, a well-known 
railroad president for years, remarked 
to the writer lately: “The lower inter 
est rate contains more possibilities than 


“ 


sale 


sees 


success of 





people think. Take the case of Lake 
Shore. It is earning, say, 14 per cent. 
and paying 7 per cent. on its stock. This 


is highly conservative and good financial 
practice. Capital in bulk finds increasing 
difficulty in securing remunerative re 
turns. How long will it be before capital 
will be tempted to compete for that un 
spent 8 per cent.? Supposing a road ean 
be built which will earn not what the 
| Lake Shore does, but what the Lake 
| Shore earns in excess of what it dis 
| burses to its stockholders? Capital would 
| be satisfied with matter of 
fact.” 
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— THE 


SWOBODA 


of 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EXERCISE 


Restores to Health 


Strengthens the Heart 


THE BEST LIFE INSURANCE 


“Adds not only years to one’s life, but fife to one’s years.” 


AM TEACHING intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal principles 
of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a problematical 
theory, but a system of physiological exercise based upon absolutely cor- 
rect scientific facts. And if you will follow my instructions for a few 
weeks, I will promise you such a superb muscular development and such 
a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent 
direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as 
intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you an 
appetite and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system 
that will fill your veins with rich blood ; astrong heart that will regulate 
circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that will purify 
your blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set of 
nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mentalenergy. 
I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. 
You will start the day as a mental worker must who would get the best of 
which his brain is capable. I can promise you all of this because it is com- 
mon-sense, rational, and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 
I have devoted years to the study of anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
histology, and hygiene; also to the effect and influence of physiological 
exercise upon the nervous system and the process of digestion and assimi- 
lation. This scientific and thorough study which I have made of the 
physiological effect of exercise, such as the physical and chemical changes 
which take place in the blood and every cell and tissue of the body, has 
never been undertaken by any other instructor or scientist. This knowl- 
edge, combined with vast experience, enables me to adapt my instructions 
successfully to all conditions of health and to all ages of either sex. 


ABSOLUTELY 
CURES 


Constipation 
Indigestion 
Sleeplessness 
Nervous Exhaustion 


and Revitalizes the 
Whole Body 
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ALOIS P. SWOBODA, Originator and Sule Instructor. 








An appreciative testimonial from the Contracting Freight 
Agent of th: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 22, 1900. 
Mr. ALots P. Swoszopa, Chicago, Ill. 
_ My Dear Mr. Swoboda:— Although it is less than two months since 
I first commenced work at your system of physiological exercise, Iam 
most thoroughly convinced that your system is a decided success. A 
comparative statement of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less than two months: 
MEASUREMENTS 
At beginning. 
ACHES SIOTINAL. 64 60n cee ascec 33 





















In addition to this large increased muscular development, my gen- 
eral health is decidedly improved. ‘Thanking you for what you have 
done for me and with best wishes for your continued success, 

Iam, very sincerely, * 
T. O. JENNINGS, Contg. Fgt. Agt. 







FROM A PROMINENT ATTORNEY 


HOPKINSVILLE, Ky., Oct. 5th, rgot. 

Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill.—My Dear Sir: Allow me 
to thank you for your kindness for the past two months and 
for your instructions, which have been to me one of the rich- 
est blessings that I have ever received. At the time of be- 
ginning your exercises I was simply a nervous wreck—was 
constipated and suffered intensely with indigestion, was easily 
overtaxed when attempting work of any kind, and seemed al- 
most impossible to recuperate without leaving off for months 
all mental and physical labor, but, thanks to you, I was en- 
abled without medicine of any description (something I had 
not done for over two years) to keep up with my work and at 
the same time increase my weight and general health until 
now—only two months—I feel like a new man; am healthy, 
strong, and tireless, Now, I do not know how to be tired, 
as the exercise you give seems to rest me instead of tiring— 
it acts like a stimulant to a tired body. It does me a great 
deal of good to say that I have forgotten the taste of *' pep- 
sin”’ and such other medicines for a weak stomach or diges- 
tive organs, and that / cat anything I want. I can heartily 
recommend your system of exercise to any one that desires a 
good physical condition—a condition that, when the mind is 
tired and needs the night's rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

T will take pleasure in answering any correspondence that 
will in any wise help you along the road to success and some 
unfortunate to the road of health. Wishing you merited success, 
I am, very truly yours, 

C. O. Prowsk, Attorney at Law. 


































(Signed) \ 
















My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, 
whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. shal 
be pleased to send you free valuable information and a detailed outline of my system, its princi- 
ples and effects.together with facsimile testimonial letters from pupils. 


y ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 462 Western Book Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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